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A HAYDN BIOGRAPHY * 
By F. WEBER. 

“THe difficulty of the task is to portray the 
developing and gradually maturing Haydn, seeing 
that of him and of the prevailing circumstances 
and influences little or nothing has, as yet, been 
brought to light. The Haydn whom every one 
knows is not Mozart’s predecessor, but his contem- 
orary and successor.”’ Thus, in a letter to a Viennese 
Rend, Otto Jahn expressed himself concisely, and 
no less truly, concerning a subject for the elucidation 
of which he was just then collecting materials with 
the intention of writing an exhaustive life of the 
composer. However much we may regret the fact 
that the great Mozart-biographer should have been 
prevented, by a comparatively early death, from 
carrying his design into execution, we must admit 
that the actual accomplishment of the task could not 
have been intrusted to worthier hands. Indeed, in 
the two volumes of his biographical work which 
have so far been published, Herr Pohl has once and 
for ever disposed of the difficulties pointed out by 
Jahn; and the earlier Haydn—concerning whom 
“little or nothing” was known, as distinguished from 
the “ Papa Haydn” whom ‘‘every one knows,” or 
professes to know—stands revealed in his youthful 
struggles and disappointments, his subsequent suc- 
cesses and growing fame, together with the ‘ prevail- 


which have in any way affected the career of our com- 
oser during the period in question. It is essentially a 
Sh picture which Herr Pohl draws of his hero. He 
does not attempt to idealise his subject at the expense 
of historic truth, nor does he at any juncture of his 
Narrative indulge in what frequently passes as ‘“ in- 
genious combination” on the part of some biogra- | 
phical authors—who, if they cannot discover a definite | 
Motive for certain manifestations of genius, supply | 
one—unless there be a solid foundation of fact to| 
support his surmises. Ina sober, systematic, almost | 
matter-of-fact style the biographer traces the career 
of our composer from a “ singing-boy” to an 
orchestral member, and thence to an orchestral 
conductor, confined, in the latter capacity, during a 
period of some thirty years to the service and the 
An 





two good-sized volumes. But, in his apparently mere 
chronicling treatment of events, Herr Pohl betrays 
the subtle hand of an artist. By means of the ad- 
mirable grouping of his well-digested facts, and of the 
symmetrical arrangement of his elaborate detail 
Studies regarding the general art history of the 
Period with which he deals, the author enables the 
feader to arrive at a most vivid conception of the 
Whole personality of his hero as a creative genius, 
and a generous, kind-hearted, lovable individuality. 
On comparatively rare occasions only does Herr Pohl 
add slight but telling touches of his own to the portrait 
Which otherwise he allows the reader to form for him- 
self, tending either to add an expression to the features 
Which might otherwise pass unobserved, or to point 
Out a special significance of certain phases in the 
artistic development of the composer. Considering 
the almost marvellous industry and untiring care 


* Joseph Haydn.” Von C.F. Pohl. Zweiter Band. 
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displayed by the author in collecting, sifting, and 
finally selecting the materials for his work, it is 
scarcely surprising that an interval of six years 
should have elapsed between the publication of the 
first and the present second volume. With such 
results before us we have no reason to complain 
of being kept so long in suspense. Although the 
work will be complete only by the addition of a 
third volume, comprising indeed the most important 
creative activity of the master, it does not require 
the gift of prophecy to predict for Herr Pohl’s 
‘‘Haydn”’ a foremost place amongst the standard 
artist biographies of our time. 

In the second volume of his work (a detailed notice 
of the preceding one will be found in vols. xvii. and 
xviii. of this journal) the biographer deals with twenty- 
three years of yoke on the part of Haydn as capell- 
meister to the Princes Esterhazy, embracing the 
period from 1767 to 17g0. During this time the com- 
poser was but rarely permitted to pay even a flying 
visit to his beloved Kaiserstadt Vienna, the musical 
and intellectual centre of Southern Germany in 
those days, in order to enjoy the stimulating society 
of congenial friends, and to observe at the fountain- 
head the musical current of the age. Neverthe- 
less, his isolation at Esterhaz, where at least he was 
the supreme ruler of a small but excellent orches- 


tra, was, in other respects also, by no means 
the mere prison it has been described, wherein 
his genius languished until it was set free by 


the composer’s visit to England. Indeed, Haydn 
himself would in after years look back with satis- 
faction upon the years of undisturbed, harmonious 
development of his artistic individuality spent at 
Esterhaz, under the surrounding circumstances of 
which he was ‘“‘ bound to become original.” The 
significance of this fact may be easily tested bya 
glance at the numerous operas, written to Italian 
librettos, which Haydn produced for the gratification 
of the varied artistic tastes of his revered prince. 
That he had no mean estimation of his own talents 
as a dramatic composer is apparent from more than 
one of his utterances on the subject. Thus he 
remarked, on the eve of his life, to his friend 
Griesinger: ‘ Instead of the many quartets, sonatas, 
and symphonies, I ought to have written more vocal 
music, as I might have been one of the foremost 
operatic writers.” And to his publisher, Artaria, he 
writes, on another occasion, with reference to two 
operatic works just completed: ‘I assure you, the 
like of this has not yet been heard in Paris, and 
perhaps not in Vienna either; my misfortune only is 
my residing in the country.” That which the dear 
master, at any rate in such moments, deemed to be 
his loss has been the world’s gain. His operas are, 
one and all, cast in the traditional mould of the older 
Italian school, and are now of value only to the 
musical antiquarian. As Herr Pohl aptly remarks : 
‘“We must feel grateful, in the interest of the develop- 
ment of German music, that Haydn little more than 
touched upon Italian opera, and that his wish to go to 
Italy was not gratified. He would there, under most 
favourable conditions, have become a successful 
imitator, hardly a reforming leader; for he lacked 
that higher degree of dramatic conception, the 
characteristic delineation and objective insight, 
which are indispensable to the dramatic tone- 
poet.” The number of compositions, apart from 
his operas, produced by Haydn during the period 
above mentioned, would seem incredible were it 
not for the fact that much of it had been written to 
serve a passing purpose—for festivities in one form 
or another were the order of the day at Esterhaz— 
and consequently bears an ephemeral character. 
Still, many a true gem will be found amongst them 
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Pie =o) enon Leena oes — 
which has preserved its youthful freshness to this] influences and occurrences, w hile his chief troubld jon th 
hour. Herr Pohl enumerates, as emanating from | would seem to have arisen at his own domestic heart Hay¢ 
this period, sixty-three symphonies, twenty-one diver-| The reader will be glad also to hear, throug, jupon 
timentos, forty-four string quartets, sixteen concertos, | Herr Pohl, that the current accounts of Haydy jpend 
twenty-eight sonatas for pianoforte and six for violin, | poverty up to an advanced age are much exaggerate! florin 
thirteen pianoforte trios, five masses, and numerous | ‘‘ Haydn’s pecuniary position, although by no mean, Joha: 
cantatas, songs, and minorcompositions. Ananalysis | commensurate to his high merit as an artist andy The 
of the more important of these productions, dating | the services he was expected to render, has been { Joccas 
from what may be termed the composer’s middle} too gloomily represented. In addition to his incom gadmi 
period of his creative activity, is contained in a|as capellmeister, many of the sums realised by}, “\ 
separate division of the volume, of which it forms not | compositions can be accurately ascertained. Up 4 gin his 
the least valuable and instructive feature. the end of the seventh decade of the past century y, takes 

Among the number of ‘‘symphonies” just men-| cannot, it is true, state with certainty that Hayt jservi 
tioned, the famous ‘‘ Kinder-Symphonie”’ (known in | derived any pec uniary benefit whatever from comp, that 
this country as the “Toy Symphony”) is included, | sitions of his published at Leipzig, Berlin, Speye Hayc 
concerning the origin of which, although a trifle in} Amsterdam, Paris, and London. After that perioi an or 
itself, it may not be uninteresting to hear Herr Pohl’s | however, we find out in many cases how Hayt «score 
account. Haydn wrote this musical jew d'esprit in| managed the matter, and how well he understo, $conse 
the year 1788. ‘‘ How it originated?” asks Herr | the business side of the question. Let us conside publi 
Pohi— well, the thing speaks for itself, and willingly | in the first place, his connection with Artaria. Thy jsure 
we follow the tradition on the subject. At the| Haydn received for three pianoforte trios ten duca jto Al 
festively decorated fair we see the country-people | each ‘as usual’; for twelve minuets with trios, twely. (tried 
making their purchases for the house and family.|ducats (= 4} florins); for the well-known Capriccio occas 

Kitchen, cellar, the living-rooms, and their in-|C, twenty-four ducats (‘the price is somewhat hig, throu 
mates: all are thought of. A motley throng there | Haydn add ds, but assures Artaria that he will maj sthe a 
is; every one praises his wares, every one seeks | his profit by it nevertheless). For six pianofor: jhad t 
and finds what he may want for himself and others. | trios he was paid 300 florins. For six string quarte orche 
The lover thinks of his sweetheart, and she of | (1784) Haydn agrees to accept likewise 300 florin , stimu 
him; the husband of his wife, and she of the chil-| although ‘I usually received more than 100 duca tions. 
dren. And of the latter there are here enough and to| when publishing by subscription, which sum He «pure 
spare. From merely gazing at the wonders around | Willmann (of Paris) has also offered to pay me.’ F: read 
them they proceed to make a selection, and whatever | the following six quartets (1788) ‘the old price of 1» effect 
produces a noise of some description they are sure to|ducats remains.’ These payments were for tho Ifthe 
like best. One of the boys imitates the note of the |days by no means inconsiderable, although on a been 
cuckoo, another blows the trumpet, a third has dis- | occasion Haydn, in a letter to Artaria, complains« 9grew 
covered the screeching night-owl, a fourth exerts |‘ not being paid sufficiently,’ and of being obliged,: self-c 
himself with a rattle; but the drum produces more| consequence, to seek to derive some further rem Abbé 
noise than all the rest. Haydn (for he, as a matter] neration from his pieces directly they had left th ¢be en 
of course, is amongst the crowd) is in the best of|engraver’s hands, he having a greater right there jtalen 
humours, but more than with anything else is he|than the middle-men in the trade... . It was §Ther 
pleased with the children who with so much genuine| matter of paramount necessity with publishers i »hims 
enjoyment are meddling with his art. He buys every | those days, when copyrights were as yet unknow: in wh 
one his favourite instrument, and finally, for himself, | to protect their interests as much as possible. Hen: fail tc 
an entire septet, for already the waggish spirit has/| their first object was to make sure of their compose: more 
been stirred up in him. Returning to his room, he| Documents framed for that purpose are still in t jwe w 
places his collection in proper order before him,| possession of the firm of Artaria. In one of the) Of 
seizes pen and paper, and adds to the various instru- | Haydn engages (1790) to hand over to that firm th }¢consi 
mental parts, by way of cementing links, those for] original manuscript of three pianoforte trios, wit } descr 
a bass and two violins. His work finished, he sum- | all Tights of sole proprietorship, for the sum of 1 small 
mons a portion of his orchestra to an important re- | florins, upon condition, moreover, that the compos (Low 
hearsal for the coming morning. ‘The rehearsal in | should ‘ neither here nor elsewhere dispose of the) oy th 
question was an unusually protracted one, since, for|to others.’ Shortly after his having become co the hi 
the first time in their lives, the musicians, admirably | nected with Artaria (1780), Haydn  correspont: Nicol 
trained though they were, broke down at the very | also with Paris firms (Willmann, Nadermann, Siebe | Splen 
commencement, and had to begin again and again,|to whom he sold his symphonies, quartets, a tion 
in consequence of ever-recurring fits of laughter. | pianoforte pieces, likewise at a good price, % Hung 
This was Haydn’s ‘ Kinder-Symphonie,’ the play of | also with London publishers (with Forster, who, : fastid 
marionettes transferred upon instruments. The ori-|the year 1786, paid him {70 for several works borne 
ginal ‘ orchestral’ parts bear the superscription, Sin-| Longman and Broderip, and with Bland). The ‘Per! 

sonia Berchtolsgadensis, so called after the well-known | were in many instances the same works over agai Frenc 
little market-town in Bavaria famous of old for its | and from which he thus derived a threefold prot Franc 
toys.” The story as here told is a pretty one, and bears | . If, nevertheless, Dies maintains that Haye : }pared 
repetition. It is, moreover, whatever the extent of had been in want up to his sixtieth year, the stat: amba: 
its literal accuracy may be, eminently characteristic | ment is, to say the least, exaggerated. Griesingt 7 €XCial 
of the composer’s naive humour and kindly simplicity however, goes still further i in maintaining that Hay? again, 
of heart. The mere fact of the ‘*Toy Symphony’’| had, up to the period of his departure for Londo tated 

having been produced at this period goes far to prove | cither derived no benefit at all from his compositia: the v 
that the abject slavery ” wherein the master is|or that they had been considerably underpaid; # |!" the 
supposed to have been held at Esterhaz had at all] assertion which the above items sufficiently disprovt garde: 
events not succeeded in crushing that spirit of playful} Griesinger likewise tells us that on the eve of tensiv 
humour which Haydn himself defines in the words,| departure the composer’s available capital scarce) with ¢ 
‘one is seized by a certain waggishness which can-| amounted to two thousand florins. This we cH fancif 
not be subdued.” Indeed, so far from being monoto-| readily believe, and rather question whether thgone o 
nous and dreary, the master’s life at the residence of | composer really possessed as much. Tor we net) Pera. 
the Esterhazys abounded in artistically stimulating | only call to mind the kind of domestic managemt theatr 
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Wit. cnr . . . 
troublt on the part of his wife, the frequent calls made upon 
c hear: Haydn’s purse for the support of his poor relatives, 


throu 


jupon one of whom, a most worthless fellow, he ex- 


Haydn) jpended by degrees a sum of over five thousand 


erate 


10 Mean 
st andt 





Up t ain his vindication of the far more favourable view he 
ntury, takes of Haydn's position generally, while in the 
t Hay service of the Esterhazy family, as compared with | 
1 comp, that hitherto accepted—* we have seen before that 
| Spey Haydn himself acknowledged the advantage of having 
t perio an orchestra always at hand; it was to him a living 

score where he might reject or add at pleasure. He, | 


» Hayé 





si] “ 
lik Max 


anofors 


forins! There was, moreover, his invalid brother 
np Johann, whom likewise he supported unceasingly.” 
‘The kind, generous-hearted master might well be 
joccasionally in want himself who so bounteously 
jadministered to the wants of others! 

| “We have seen before,” continues the biographer 


consequently, rarely surrendered a work of his for 
publication before he had subjected it to this most 
sure test. Thus, in sending a series of symphonies 
to Artaria, he expressly remarks: ‘I have myself 
tried them over with my orchestra.’ 
occasion: ‘The quartets, which I have had played 
through this very day, will be forwarded to you.’ In 
the absence of a public, properly so called, Haydn 
had to attach the more weight to the approval of his 
orchestra, whose sympathy supplied him with the 





| 


And on another | 


|second violins, two violas, two c 


stimulating element necessary for his artistic crea- | 


tions. 


im He jpure gratification and satisfaction when he could 





ne.’ F; read in the face of his little army of subjects the 
‘e of » \effect he desired to be produced by some new work. 
yr tho .Ifthen his Prince, too, approved of it, his work had not 

on op .been done in vain, and mightier and mightier still 
slains; grew the impulse to widen and to firmly establish the 


liged, 





self-created paths. Like his brother Michael, the 


-r rem Abbé Vogler would often remark that if Haydn was to 
left th ¢be envied it was for his position, wherein, with his 
there {talents, he was bound to become a great man. 
t was.gThere can be no doubt, too, that our composer 

shers | shimself felt, on the whole, happy in the situation 

nknow: in which he had been placed.” Nor does the author 
Hen fail to make good this assertion in the course of his 

)M poser more detailed account of his hero’s position, of which 

| in th ewe will now endeavour to give a brief outline. 

of the Of Esterhaz itself, where our composer spent so 
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considerable a portion of his life, a most glowing 
idescription is given by his biographer. Originally a 


And, surely, happy hours they were to him of 


much in vogue in those days. A restaurant, too, had 
been provided, where the artists were wont to 
assemble, and from whence they could stroll through 
the various hothouses filled with all kinds of exotic 
plants. The opera-house, which again was decorated 
and furnished in excellent taste, was capable of hold- 
ing some 400 spectators, among whom the princely 
officials and minor servants formed a regular con- 
tingent. Here, performances took place daily during 
the Prince’s stay at Esterhaz, opera being produced 


twice every week, and drama or comedy during the 
| bal < 


remaining days. A list, appended by Herr Pohl to 
the present volume, of the performances given at 
this magnificent private establishment during one 
year (1778) sufficiently testifies both to the relative 
excellence of these representations, and the enormous 
expenditure they must have involved. 1 rsonnel 
of the opera consisted of five or six male and as 
many female singers (mostly Italians), who, together 
with the members of the orchestra and others con- 
nected with the theatre, resided ina building specially 
set apart for them: ‘* The orchestra numbered, on 
the average, from sixteen to twenty-two members, 
there being two or at most three first and as many 
ntrabasses, one 


ree 1992 
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violoncello. Among the wind instruments were 
flutes, oboes, bassoons, and French horns (of the 
latter generally four), and, according to require- 
ments, trumpets and kettledrums (clarinets were 
employed only during the years 1776-7 The 
rehearsals were held in the morning, performances 
before the Prince or his guests took place in the 
afternoon; mixed ‘academies’ (vocal and instru- 
mental) sometimes in the evenings. On specially 


festive occasions grand saloon 


was used for 
the ‘table-music,’ an institution w 


ccording 








cn, 





to the then prevailing custom, existed also at 
the imperial court. At smaller family dinners 


one or two singers or virtuosi were heard in the 






private apartments. For his own person the Prince 
reserved the string quartet, which performed exclu- 
sively in the private music-room, Tomasini, the 
Prince’s favourite, invariably occupying t 
desk. Here also it was w nce, 





by his most intimate friends, was wont to p 
pieces for the ‘baryton’ specially composed tor him 
by Haydn, Tomasini, Kraft, and Pichl.”” The above 
modest proportions of the orchestra should, as Herr 





small mansion, situated in the district of Oedenburg | Pohl also points out, be borne in mind if we would 


(Lower Hungary), in a marshy region, and frequented 
by the members of the princely family only during 
the hunting season, it had been converted by Prince 
Nicolaus into a palatial residence of truly royal 
splendour and magnificence. It had been the ambi- 
tion of this pleasure-loving prince to create in his 
Hungarian home a second Versailles, and even 
fastidious French travellers of the period have freely 
borne testimony to his signal success in this respect. 
“Perhaps, with the exception of Versailles,’ one 
French eye-witness writes,” there is no place in all 
France which in respect of splendour could be com- 
pared to this.” Andina similar manner a French 
ambassador, Prince Rohan, expressed his admiration, 
exclaiming: “In Esterhaz I have found Versailles 
again.” From the imposing and magnificently deco- 
rated principal mansion, designed in Italian style, 
the visitor to Esterhaz beheld, extending for miles 
in the rear of the building, luxuriously laid-out 
gardens and pleasure-grounds emerging into an ex- 
tensive wood, rich in varied foliage, and populated 
with deer and pheasants, an occasional hermitage or 
fanciful edifice inviting to rest or shelter. Adjoining 
one of the wings of the main building stood the 
|, Opera-house, and on the opposite side the marionette 
theatre, the latter affording a species of diversion 


} 
ad 
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gain a proper estimate of Haydn’s earlier symphonies, 
which in the hands of an orchestra of modern dimen- 
sions are apt to become entirely crushed. 






whose presence gave rise to all manner of private 


entertainments or brilliant festivities. On such oc- 
casions, as well as on the specially commemorative 
days and anniversaries of the princely family, music 
invariably took the leading part, and it was Haydn 
who had to arrange and provide for everything. He 
had, moreover, to superintend the rehearsals of the 
Opera and of the orchestra, to study their parts with 
the singers, to replace such artists as were leaving 
the company, to settle disputes that arose amongst 
them or to check their arrogant pretensions, to be 
their petitioner with the prince when in need; nay, 

after the prompter. ‘Concerning the 
musi 1 acteurs, and likewise the prompting, says 
one of the regulations of the time, *‘ Kapellmeister 
Haiden will do the needful, and know how to uphold 
order.’ Burdened with such manifold and harassing 
duties, one may well be surprised how our composer 
was yet able to write, at the same time, such 
numerous works, and to retain for himself the neces- 
sary predisposition and cheerfulness.” Haydn's 
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position also occasionally involved the obligation of 
his giving musical instruction in one or the other of 
the families related to his prince. That his services 
in this direction, however, were not unrequited may 
be gathered from the fact that on one occasion Count 
Erdédy, ‘as a token of his pupil's satisfaction,” pre- 
sented the master with a carriage, and a pair of 
horses to boot, for the maintenance of which the 
Prince generously granted him the necessary means, 
and of which Haydn made frequent use afterwards. 
It must be remembered also that it was only during the 
Prince’s stay at Esterhaz that the full exercise of our 
composer's duties was called into requisition, although, 
owing to the former’s predilection for his ‘* Hungarian 
Versailles,” his annual residence there was sometimes 
considerably prolonged, much to the dismay of the 
artists, as has been so touchingly demonstrated by 
their beloved conductor and advocate in his ‘ Fare- 
well’? symphony. Readers interested in the true 
origin (of which so many different versions are extant) 
of this characteristic piece we must refer to the cir- 
cumstantial narrative given by Herr Pohl. Assuming 
an acquaintance with the symphony itself, it will 
suffice to quote the concluding paragraphs of the 
story as here given, and which, in connection with 
our above remarks, will easily explain its general 
purport. One by one, with downcast looks, the per- 
formers have put out their lights, and, in accordance 
with the instructions contained in their parts, have 
left the orchestra. ‘‘ The few remaining candles,” 
continues the narrator, ‘‘ are extinguished, the last 
violinist has marched off, and Haydn, too, is about 
to follow, when the Prince, who has watched the pro- 
ceedings at first with some estrangement, walks up to 
him, shaking him by the hand, and saying with some 
emotion: ‘I think I have discerned your intention in 
all this; the musicians are longing to go home. Well, 
then, to-morrow we will get ready.'” Many of the 
artists, it should be added, had their families living 
at some distance from Esterhaz. ‘‘In the anteroom, 
full of expectation, the orchestral members await the 
arrival of their chief, whose beaming looks, as he 
enters, soon tell of the happy issue; and it is needless 
to depict the scene which ensues, to describe how every 
one, the bachelors included, are thronging around 
him to press his hands, and how Haydn himself is 
scarcely able to hide his emotion—a happy father 
among happy children.” The affectionate intercourse 
which existed between the composer and his orchestra 
was indeed one of the chief elements which sweetened 
his existence at Esterhaz. The vicinity of the place, 
too, afforded many delightful walks, of which the 
master would naturally avail himself as often as he 
could; he whose mind, like that of every truly crea- 
tive artist, was so susceptible to the beauties of 
nature. ‘“ They must,” says his sympathetic biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ have offered him a compensation for the many 
toilsome hours which his position brought with it, a 
compensation, too, for the lack of domestic happiness ; 
they must have inspired him with that blissful inner- 
most tranquillity which so eloquently speaks to us in 
many a one of his devotion-inspiring adagios.” 

These then were, briefly stated, the surrounding 
circumstances in which our composer moved during 
his twenty-three years’ residence at Esterhaz. If 
they were to him, in a sense, years of imprisonment, 
it must be admitted that the prison was admirably 
suited to the harmonious development of an individu- 
ality such as his. Placed in the midst of an artistic 
life such as rarely, if ever, gathered around the pri- 
vate establishment of any other wealthy patron, con- 
stantly breathing the stimulating atmosphere of 
art-enterprise in one form or another, himself at the 
head of a small but excellent and most devoted 
orchestra, the honoured servant of a prince of refined 








tastes, who took a pride in his already famoy 
capellmeister—he was at least free to devote himsel 
entirely to his art, and to mature in the quietude gf 
his chamber those artistic impressions which hj 
mind could not fail plentifully to receive even during 
the exercise of his certainly arduous profession 
duties. Haydn, with all these advantages, was, jy 
fact, in an exceptionally favoured position as com. 
pared with many another musician of talent, anj 
perhaps genius, of his time, whose life was ingloriously 
spent in the obscurity of the retinue of one of th: 
many art-affecting noblemen of the period. No 
were the proud w ords, written by our composer during 
his very stay at Esterhaz, and addressed toa Viennes 
society, viz.: ‘‘ The free arts, and the fine science ¢ 
composition, tolerate not the fetters of handicraf: 
free must be both mind and soul”; nor were thes 
uttered by a man who was not himself conscious o 
the possession of such freedom as he demanded for 
the proper exercise of his creative faculties. It was 
time that the erroneous impressions which so lon 
prevailed concerning Haydn’s position with the 
princely house of “Esterhaz were removed, ani 
the latter's share in the career of our compose 
placed in its true light. This has now been effectu. 
ally done by Herr Pohl, who has succeeded in 
presenting in a new and altogether more cheerful 
aspect the twenty-three years of the composers 
career with which he deals in the present volume o 
his admirable work. For this fact alone all lovers 
of dear “Papa Haydn”’ will feel grateful to him, 
while it furnishes another proof of the accuracy d 
Otto Jahn’s assertion, viz., that ‘concerning th: 
earlier Haydn little or nothing” had hitherto been 
known. 

We have already drawn attention to Herr Pohl’ 
interesting analyses of the works produced by the 
composer during the period covered by the present 
volume, as also to the valuable contributions to the 
general art-history of the time which it contains. We 
can only regret that space does not permit us further to 
enlarge upon these topics at present. The promised 
final volume—if indeed Herr Pohl find himself able 
to compress his material into that space—will be 
looked forward to with the greater interest by English 
readers since it will embrace the two important visits 
of the composer to London, whereof an attractive 
account has already been rendered by the author 
some fifteen years ago in his monography, ‘‘ Haydn 
in London.” Its appearance, and with it the com 
pletion of one of the best standard biographies of the 
world’s great masters, may also afford us an oppor: 
tunity of reverting more especially to the results o 
the extraordinary creative activity manifested bya 
composer whose name is justly inscribed in history 
as that of the father of the string-quartet and the 
symphony. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
By JosEPH BENNETT. 
No. XII.—ROSSINI (continued from page 432). 

M. AZEVEDO gives some interesting particulars— 
for which he claims the best authority—with regard 
to the symphony and quartet placed by some writers 
among Rossini’s earliest works. The ‘ symphony,’ 
we are told, was nothing more than an overture 
(stnfonie) composed in the style of that to Mozart's 
“Die Zauberflote,” with which the young Italian 
was enchanted. Upon the matter of the quartet and 
a companion work, let M. Azevedo himself speak :— 

“With regard to the quartet for strings it appears 
from investigation in the best quarter, that it was 
only an arrangement for double-bass, accompanie 
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by other stringed instruments, of certain vocal pieces 


composed by Rossini, and was due to the request of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


anamateur, Triossio of Ravenna, for whom he wrote a | 
Mass about the same time. This Mass was performed, | 


pnder the author's direction, in one of the Ravenna 


‘churches, during the fair at that town. It is for male 


voices, with soli and chorus, orchestra and organ. | 


The artists of the theatre sang the soli, and the 
orchestra was led by Count Capi, a distinguished 
amateur of the violin. 
orchestra caused diverting scenes. A large number 
to take part in such a musical solemnity. They came 
with eleven flutes, seven clarinets, five oboes, and 
nine bassoons. It was like the ordinary experience 
of a picnic, where each person brings something to 
eat, and it is found that the bill of fare contains 
nothing but patés and melons. 
negotiations were required to get rid of this super- 
abundance of good things.” 

We have now to follow Rossini as, emancipated 
from school and college, he goes out into the world 
to fight his way, armed with youthful energy and 
hope, plenty of assurance and abundance of talent. 
Biographers disagree about the manner in which he 
obtained his first operatic commission. 
inclines to believe, but is not quite sure, that the 
family Perticari secured it for him by their influence. 
Fétis asserts this positively, but Azevedo declares 
that Rossini was unacquainted with the Perticaris 
till some time later. According to the last-named 
writer, the young master’s friend was the Marquis 
Cavalli, with whom, it will be remembered, he had 
such a curious rencontre at Sinigaglia. Cavalli did 
not ignore his promise to the impudent boy who 
dared to laugh at the favourite prima donna, but— 
when reminded of it—gave him a commission to 
write a farza, or opera buffa, in one act, for the San 
Mosé Theatre at Venice. A word as to this theatre 
is necessary here, in order to show the kind of scene 
upon which Rossini made his first bow. It was a 
very small place, with a company and orchestra to 
correspond. It played small pieces (farze) and gave 
for them a small price, £8, or with the libretto fro. 
A chorus was never employed, and the orchestra 
consisted of twenty-seven instruments, all told— 
twelve violins, two violas, one violoncello, two double- 
basses, and the same number of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons. The solitary violoncello, it may 
be added, was used to accompany the recitatives, 
in conjunction with a harpsichord. With these 
resources our young composer had to deal, and 
for them he wrote his first opera, ‘* La Cambiale 
de Matrimonio,” libretto by Rossi, who made 
the story turn upon the giving a promise of 
marriage in the form of a lettre de change. In pre- 
paring the work Rossini was greatly aided by the 
advice of the buffo Raffanelli—a great man in his 
day, and one whose experience must have been in- 
valuable to the youthful composer. Partly on this 
account, no doubt, but more for reasons found in the 
sparkle and vivacity of the music, ‘La Cambiale” 
made a hit, encouraging if not brilliant, and Rossini 
went back to Bologna in a state of elation, with 
which, however, the weight of his purse had nothing 
to do. 
Supported himself in the city of the Doges. 

At Bologna the young man was not idle. He wrote 
a scena, ** Didone abbandonata,” for one of the Mom- 
belli family, those encouragers of his boyish efforts, 
and he produced also ‘‘ L’ Equivoco stravagante,” a 
comic opera in two acts, which was played at the 
Bologna Theatre and placed {10 in its author's 
pocket. The Carnival season of 1812 saw Rossini 


panie/| #84in in Venice, at the San Mosé, engaged upon 


| 
| 
| 
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Stendhal | 


““L’ Inganno felice,” by which he gained another 
£10, and something more—fame. Stendhal, who was 
contemporary with the work, writes of it: ‘ Here 
genius is everywhere apparent. An experienced eye 
easily recognises, in this one-act opera, the germs of 
fifteen or twenty capital pieces which, later, made 
the fortune of Kossini’s masterpieces. ‘L’ Inganno 
felice’ is like the pictures painted by Raphael on 


|leaving the school of Perugino; one finds in it all 


The getting together of that | 


the faults and hesitancies of early youth. Rossini, 


| with the timidity of his twenty years, dared not yet 
of amateurs attended the fair, and all were anxious | 








| biographers are again at variance. 


The theatre paid him £8, out of which he} 


‘about matters of detail. 


seek to please himself alone.” ‘ L’ Inganno” un- 
doubtedly added a stone, and a large one, to the 
foundation of Rossini’s fortune. The vivacious Italian 
public began to recognise a composer after their own 
heart in this youth from Bologna, and went about 


| humming his melodies, each man an audible adver- 
Long and laborious | 


tisement of the new musical lion. M. Azevedo is 
very likely correct in stating that a second farza, 
‘** 1] Cambio della Valigia,” was produced during the 
same season at San Mose. Stendhal, however, is 
silent about it, and M. Fétis—not that this matters 
much—holds his tongue also. Other biographers 
speak of the work under reserve, but we accept the 
guarantee of Azevedo on a matter not without im- 
portance, since in ‘*Il Cambio,” we are assured, the 
master began to take especial pains with his ensembles, 
thus putting his hand to a task destined to mark, 
when achieved, an epoch in the history of Italian 
opera. 

Our young master’s next step showed that a genuine 
ambition possessed him, in the absence of which he 
might have gone on writing farze for San Mosé and 
been content. He turned from the lively to what 
was then understood as the severe, and composed an 
oratorio or serious opera in two acts on the subject 
of Cyrus in Babylon. This saw the light at Ferrara 
during the Lent of 1812, and put a trifle over £8 in 
the composer’s pocket. Some critics affect to see 
here, asin * L’ Inganno,” the germs of thoughts fully 
developed later on in “ Mosé,” ‘‘Semiramide,”’ and 
other operas of like character. As for M. Fétis, he 
actually discovered in ‘‘ Cyrus” the theme of ** Ecco 
ridenti” (‘Il Barbiere’’), and is the only man who 
ever did so; the rest of the world seeing it in the 
first act of ‘‘L’ Aurelian in Palmira.” But M. Fétis, 
who tried to spread himself over the entire musical 
world, could not be expected to take much pains 
From Ferrara, Rossini 
betook himself to his old quarters at San Mosé, and 
wrote ‘La Scala di Seta” for that house, receiving 
in exchange the sum of £10. A propos to this work, 
Stendhal and, 
after him, Fétis declare that here Rossini played off 
the joke of making his violinists strike the candle- 
holders on their desks with the bow. Azevedo says 
however that these novel coups d’archet were employed 
later in ‘*I due Bruschini,”’ and thereanent enters 
into a long disquisition which we shall notice in due 
time. Meanwhile, it seems strange that, with 
Rossini living till only a few years since, such con- 
trary assertions were possible. The master had not 
lost his memory, neither was he beyond access. 

Rossini now made a great step in advance. From 
the little theatres of Venice, Ferrara, and Bologna, 
he passed at a bound to the huge stage of the Milan 
Scala, and at once became the idol of a difficult 
public. The work prepared for this all-important 
début was *“‘ La Pietra del Paragone” (‘The Touch- 
stone’’), a farcical opera in two acts, libretto by 
Romanelli. Rossini fully appreciated the call which 
circumstances now made upon him. He knew how 
much turned upon the result, and, writing with more 
confidence than heretofore, did his facile and brilliant 
genius ample credit. Success came like a flood in 
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consequence. On all sides talk was of the new master. 
“The opera created,” 
enthusiasm and gladness at the Scala; people travelled | 
in crowds to Milan from Parmo, Be rgamo, Brescia, 
and all the towns within twenty leagues round. 
Rossini was the first person in the land; all crowded 
to look at him.” Fortunate master to make such a 
hit at that particular moment. The year was 1812, 
be it remembered—that in which Napoleon led his 
huge and motley host to Russia, and left them there 

beneath the snow. Thousands of young iersned 


followed, not willingly, the banners of their Emperor- | 


King, and, but for ‘‘ La Pietra del Paragone,” Rossini 
would probably have been among them. 
‘‘ Swan of Pesaro” drowning in the black waters of 
the Borodino! 
happily saved by the Minister of the Interior, who 
begged the Viceroy, Prince Eugéne to remove his 
name from the conscription list. The prince, a good- 
natured person, having every reason to please the 
Italians, at once consented; and so Italy preserved a 
good composer, and Napoleon, in Rossini’s own judg- 
ment, lost a bad soldier. 

The master received £24 for his Milan work, and, 
no doubt, took some of this unwonted reward home 
to his parents, 


sifted son it is both easy and pleasant to imagine. | 


Meanwhile Rossini was represented on another stage 
than that of the Lombardian City; the Mombelli 
family, for whom he had composed ‘ Demetrio e 
Polibio,” brought out that very youthful opera in 
Rome, and subsequently took it with them on their 
tours, to the great advantage of the “ treasury’ 
not wholly without benefit to the composer, whose 
name was thus spread far and wide throughout Italy. 
It might be supposed that such sudden and great suc- 
cess, coming to one so young, stirred up arrogance , 
and pride. Of this result, however, we see no trace. 
Assuredly there was the reverse of a disposition on 
Rossini’s part to kick down the ladder by which he 
nad climbed, and to ignore little San Mosé, with its 
f1o fee, because of the big Scala with its £24.} 
After a short rest at home he started again for 
Venice, and produced “ L’ Occazione fa il ladra,” 
this being the sixth work in the course of a single 
year. Surely a noble record, insist as we may upon} 
the facility with which the master wrote and the | 
small dimensions of the agi he achieved. In 
return for so much labour he was paid £75, having | 
with this not only to support his ae but t 
defray the cost of his many journeyings. The balance 
at the end of December ‘could hardly have brou ight 
him within the category of nai 4 ? 
year 1812 was in one sense, a golden time. 
the youth in full view of Fame and Fortune, e 
welcoming smile and beckoning finger. 

The next year opened for our hero in strange 
fashion, and brought him before the Italian public 
under circumstances of some risk at the moment. 
According to Azevedo, the manager of La Fenice, at 
Venice, desired a work from the pen of the composer 


ent 
ene 


Mh 


who was enriching San Mosé, and opened negotiations | 


with Rossini accordingly. The bargain was hard to 
make. On the one hand, the composer demanded | 
£24 for an opera seria; on the other, the director 
offered £20. They “split the difference,” and so 
came toterms. Presently, of course, the San Mosé 
manager, Cera, heard of what was going on, and, 
alarmed at the prospect of losing Rossini, lost his 
temper, bullied the young man, and ended by saying | 
that he would give him a bad libretto to set to music 
for the San Mose, and arrange that the work at La 
Fenice should be hissed. Rossini answ ered little or 
nothing. He had done no wrong, and he quietly 


resolved to circumvent the manager in the matter of | and the frowns of judges. 


says Stendhal, ‘‘an epoch of 


Fancy the | 


From risk of such a fate he was} 


whose pride in the fortune of their | 
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te 
the bad book, knowing that, though bound by }; -— 
engagement to set music to any libretto, the sort? |. 
music rested with himself, while Italian custom gay, fash 
him aright to insist upon its performance. Inqy of 
course, the bad book arrived; Rossini composed and 
opera, ‘I due Bruschini,” and the first represent, PI’ 
tion was announced. A crowd attended, some bein, @™° 
|in the secret of the composer's joke, if secret it coy; oa 
be called, while others, who had come froma distan: © 
_ knew only that they were to hear music by the youn; ©*! 
and rising composer of ‘‘ La Pietra del Parag shal 
Rossini began his pranks in the very omaings, 4 th, part 
second violinists solemnly striking the tin reverber, °°! 
‘tors of their desks with the bow at the first beat 1% 
every bar. At this there was laughter among t, €7J° 
knowing part of the audience; surprise and murmy, G'&4 
;}among the uninformed. The curtain rose, and tt palk: 
‘the full extent of the joke revealed itself. Howf Rs 
it went, let M. Azevedo tell :— ers 
“Where the accents of tenderness were requir: #!'' 
he had put those of anger, and, contrariwise, thos tral 
of tenderness where wrath should have prevaile The! 
The most lugubrious music was set to farcical wors #™ 
and the most comic strains to serious lines. whe 
artist with a heavy voice was called upon to sin oe 
roulades. The bass had only high notes, and th ?°5"! 
soprano low ones. For the votx de canard of Raffanel yn 
the prodigious mystificator had written the m fon 
‘delicate, elegant, and exquisite phrases; while, t Di 
put his vocal qualities in the highest relief, he to b ms 
the yr ener: precaution to accompany him only wit he { 
the pizzicati of the quartet. . .. Finally, ina wi 
ensem ble niece , the ingenious musician so dispose — 
the entries of the voices as to produce the near! a 
incessant repetition of the last two syllables of th ™ _ 
phrase ‘ Padre mio son pentito.’ So well was this dor a 
that one heard all the time ‘tito, tito, tito,’ as thoug Phar 
| there were no other words, and the audience, joinix va 
| the singers, repeated with them, ‘fifo, tito, tito.” ge 
| That there was a row in the house. at this genuit q es 
farsa goes without saying. Shouts of anger and rox: aed 
of laughter filled the place, while Rossini, keeping h m : 
| countenance admirably, presided at the harpsicho: wrt 
| with the gravity of a man engaged upon a serio Lc 
| task. “T due Bruschini” w “9 not repeated, andth * °) 
| Precise language in which Signor Cera comment aa 
upon it has, h: appily, not come down tous. A gov. Thea 
deal might be said on Rossini’s behalf in this cas ase 
He was bound to write music for the bad re Se 
purposely designed by the manager to damage h: of et 
prospects at the other theatre. Had he weak itt ie 
the ordinary way he would have played into Cera . 
hands. As it was he blew up that personage wit cals 
his own petard, and actually made ng ye out Ca cu 
what was intended to be his ruin. But, in any cas Rc 
| Rossini would have succeeded at La Fenice. Th 32s 
opera he took there was * Tancredi.” Sail 
On the night of the production of the work whic: met 
| gave Rossini a world-wide fame, the composer shrat ae 
| from facing a public still sore with regard to the S« ong 
| Mosd joke. He remained at the entrance of th 9). 
orchestra, allowing the first violin to direct till, ¢ . 
the fresh and enchanting music evoked louder at seth 
louder applause, it was thought safe for him to appea Scala 
| Not asound of d isapprobation arose. His genius hag . poet 
| pleaded for him and gained his pardon. Nay, trot jealou 
| that moment the young eoeriginag was a hero. Hi BR driat 
pence so new and yet so Italian, drove hi it wen 
countrymen wild with delight. - for “Di tant on. a 
| palpiti,’ > all Venice rang with it the next day. Th est 
people seemed to have gone mad. They wet me f. 
| ‘* possessed’ by the tune as though it had been! hang} y 
demon. We are told that they hummed it even! d bette 
the courts of justice, despite the “ Silence” of ushef they y 
true si; 
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“ Tancredi 
fashioned now, if it were revived, and many a shaft 
of ridicule would fly at it. Yet the opera, in 1813, 
and in Italy, was a distinct advance upon anything | 
previously known, and may have excited misgiving 
among the obstinately nonprogressive. Here, in 
fact, Rossini started upon his career as a reformer of 
the Italian lyric stage—a character not generally dis- 
cerned in him, but which was his nevertheless, as we 
all soon have occasion to find. If it be asked what 
particular reform the master effected in ‘* Tancredi,” 
the answer is not difficult. He applied to recitative 
jn opera seria the mode of treatment it had long | 
enjoyed in opera buffa; and once for all abolished the 
dreary tirades which made serious opera a desert of | 
talk, dotted with here and there an oasis ot song. 
Rossini saw no reason why recitative should be 
musically uninteresting, and therefore caused his 
artists to declaim to the accompaniment of orches- 
tral melody. ‘The whole opera thus became tuneful. 
There was no more sandy waste, but g1 and 
flowers from beginning to end. We talk of Gluck 
as areformer of the lyric stage, and so he was; but 
honour also to Rossini, whose recitative marked the 
beginning of a change in Italian opera which has 
received, let us hope, its full development in Verdi's 
Aida.” A propos to *‘ Tancredi,” some facts may 
here be stated on the best and most recent authority. 
‘Di tanti palpiti” is often called the “rice air,” 
because of a tradition that Rossini composed it in 
the few minutes required to boil his rice. We are 
assured that the whole story is purely and simply an 
jnvention. ‘The celebrated air of ‘ Tancredi’ was 
written, like all the others, very rapidly, but without 
rice of any kind.” It is sometimes said, too, that the 
theme was borrowed from a litany of the Greek 
Church. As to this, Azevedo remarks: ‘ They have 
made of it, since its appearance at the theatre and 
in the world, a cantiyue for the Catholic church, as 
they do of all popular airs. ut litany before or 
cantique after, this is not at 
one readily understands.” 
After the brilliant success of ** Tancredi,” the com- 
poser rested awhile ; writing nothing during the early 
part of 1814. When tired of idleness he produced 
* L’ Italiana in Algeri”’ for the San Benedetto 
Theatre of Venice; in this work laying his reforming 
hand upon opera buff as he had previously done upon 
opera seria. Here he refined the style, and replaced 
by elegance and sweetness a good deal of the vul- 
garity thought to be essential by his predecessors 
and contemporaries. For “ L’ Italiana,’ the master | 
received £28, but he demanded and obtained £32 for | 
Its successor “ L’ Aureliano in Palmira.” It was a} 
fising market to which he brought his wares, and 
4,32 seemed no doubt, aconsiderable sum. But we 
have changed all that. A popular song-composer | 
would, nowadays, demand more for a ballad, and | 
deserves to have it, when he can get it. Still if one | 
Were offered the choice of being Rossini in 1813, or a 
naa song-composer in 1882, the decision would 
ardly, we think, be difficult. After “ L’ Aureliano ” | 
tame “ I] Turco in Italia,’ produced at the Milan 
Scala with a somewhat doubtful result. This | 
Is attributed by certain biographers to Milanese 
Jealousy of Venetian opinion. Amateurs on the 
Adriatic had acclaimed “ L’ Italiana,” and therefore 
it would never do for the Lombardians to echo their | 
They must show themselves 
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But if they thought to daunt Rossini, 
they were much mistaken. He knew exactly the 


would be pronounced very old- | him, of no significance at all. 


| anterior to our Christian era; and, 
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eserved its 
really angry—with 


His next 
* Sigismonde ”’ was a dead failure, and d 
fate. Then the master becam 
himself, 
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(To be continued.) 


XZOLIAN MUSIC 


By Cart ENGEL. 
(Concluded from pa 
OUR “OLIAN HARI 


Some of the old traditions indicating a remote 
antiquity of the /Eolian harp are very suggestive. 
l’or instance, if a certain record respecting a kind ot 
.Eolian harp of the Singhalese is authentic, the in- 
strument must have been known in Ceylon at a time 
ifit was known in 
Ceylon, there can hardly be a doubt that it was 
known also in Hindustan. Considering the ancient 
traditions, it appears highly probable that the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and other nations of antiquity con- 
structed some kind of AZolian harp; and the conjec- 
ture is supported by the fact of similar contrivances 
being found at the present day among nations whose 





|stage of progress in the art of music is far below 


the same thing, as | 


| Oppos 
| Towards each end of the soundboard is glued a 


: | to produce a distinct tone. 
, haughty; all which they did with a spirit worthy of | 
a better cause. 


that to which those ancient nations had attained. 
In proof of this assertion the reader may be referred 
to the .Eolian bamboos of the natives of Malacca, 
and to the -Eolian kites of the Stiéns in Siam, and to 
those of the Chinese. 

Almost all our musical instruments appear to have 
originated in Asia. Indeed, with many of them it is 
not difficult to trace their Eastern origin, and to dis- 
cover their prototypes in Asia. Nevertheless, it 
would be hazardous to conclude from such circum- 
stantial evidence that our /Eolian harp is of Eastern 
origin. At any rate, the Indians in Demerara, South 
America, construct an instrument of this kind. A 
specimen which was brought to London consists of a 
cane about five feet in length, and ofa very light weight, 
the surface of which has been cut on one side into 
four strips, which, towards one end of the cane, are 
raised by four little bridges, on which they loosely 
rest. If properly exposed to the wind, these strips 
will vibrate so as to emit higher or lower tones, ac- 
cording to the force. Similar contrivances are pro- 
bably known to other extra-European nations without 
their having been hitherto observed by European 
travellers. 

Our common Zolian harp is made of various 
shapes and dimensions. The following construction, 
which is very simple, is most usually adopted, and 
answers the purpose better than most others. It 
consists of an oblong square case, about four feet ir 
length, eight inches broad, and six inches deep, made 
of pine wood about a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The upper side contains the soundboard, and the 
ite side either covered or left open. 





NI 
nl 


is is 
bridge, about half-an-inch high, upon which the 
strings rest. The strings are fastened behind one 
of the bridges by being looped on metal pins, and 
behind the other bridge by being wound round 


screws. The strings are of catgut, and are all of 


|equal thickness, which is nearly the same as that 


of the A string on the violin. They are tuned in 
unison, and must be screwed but slightly, so 
that they are rather slack, but sufficiently stretched 
In order to elicit the 
sound, the Zolian harp is placed in a window part]; 
open, so that the air can sweep over its strings. To 


| obtain a sufficient draught, it is generally necessary 


true significance of their attitude, and thought it, to| to open a door or another window, opposite to that 
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in which the instrument is placed. To direct more 
exactly the passage of the air against the strings, a 
thin board may be affixed about three inches above 
the soundboard. The instrument is generally fastened 
to the window with a string to prevent its being 
thrown down by the stream of air. It requires some 
little experience to ascertain its most favourable 
position for ensuring the greatest variety in the com- 
binations of sound. According to the swell of the 
air, the tones—running through the harmonics of the 
fundamental tone, in a compass occasionally extend- 
ing to six octaves—will increase and decrease in loud- 
ness and in rapidity of succession, with a variety of 
effects astonishing and charming. As the harmonics 
become distinctly audible, chords are produced as 
musically as acoustically interesting. Whenever the 
power of the current of air abates, the wonderful 
music subsides into a murmuring unison of all the 
strings from which it arose. 

Heinrich Koch, the author of some well-known 


works on the theory of music, ascertained that the | 


effect of the Eolian harp was greatly enhanced by 
the substitution of a few strings covered with wire 
for the usual ones. The covered strings he tuned 
an octave lower than the others, which were in 
unison. The result thereby obtained he compares to 
that produced by the employment of the pedal in an 
organ. The covered strings he placed in front, so 
that they were most exposed to the wind. He like- 
wise succeeded in obtaining new and fine effects by 
the introduction of some very thin strings tuned an 
octave above those commonly adopted. 

Theinvention of the ‘Zolian harp is by some writers 
attributed to Athanasius Kircher, a monk who lived 
in Rome during the seventeenth century, and who 
was much interested in making acoustic experiments. 
Athanasius Kircher is well-known to musicians as 
the author of ‘‘Musurgia Universalis,” which ap- 
peared in Rome in the year 1650. He contrived, no 
doubt, an improved -Zolian harp, as some others have 
done, who might with the same right claim to be con- 
sidered as its inventors. Most probably it was known 
in Asia long before the Christian era. Some old tra- 
ditions indicate a high antiquity of the instrument. 
Sir William Jones (‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India”; ‘‘ Asiatic Researches,” vol. i.; Calcutta, 
1788) mentions that, in the poem entitled ‘ Magha,” 
the invention of the vina, a stringed instrument of the 
Hindus, is thus alluded to: ‘‘ Nareda sat watching, 
from time to time, his large vina, which by the impulse 
of the breeze yielded tones that pierced successively 
the regions of the ear, and proceeded by musical in- 
tervals.” The god Nareda was the inventor of the 
vina, the principal national instrument of Hindustan. 

Again, according to Rabbinic tradition, King Da- 
vid’s harp sounded at midnight, its strings being 
vibrated by the north wind; and he was in the habit 
of suspending his harp, during the night, over his 
couch. This so-called harp, the Hebrew kinnor, was 
probably a species of lyre, small and easily portable. 
Incredible as it may appear that King David should 
have had acurrent of air over his couch strong enough 
to cause his kinnor to sound, the tradition is neverthe- 
less noteworthy, inasmuch as it indicates an early 
acquaintance in the East with the phenomenon ex- 
hibited by the ‘Eolian harps. As this remark has 
already been made in the “ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum,” it would have been omitted here, were it 
not of some importance in evidence of the opinion 
previously advanced. 

Furthermore, Sir James Emerson Tennent (‘Cey- 
lon: an Account of the Island, Physical and Topo- 
graphical”; London, 1859) cites a passage from the 
Mahavanso, asacred and historical book of the Singha- 





lese, which is as follows: ‘“* The King Prakrama byj 
a palace at the city of Pollanarrua, and the stone 
works were carved in the shape of flowers an; 
creeping plants, with golden networks which gay 
harmonious [feuphonious?] sounds, as if they wer 
moved by the wind.” 

These records will suffice to convince the readg 
that, at any rate, the phenomenon which original; 
suggested the construction of our olian harp wa 
not unknown to the nations of antiquity. 

Howbeit, in the seventeenth century the instr, 
ment seems to have almost fallen into oblivion ¢; 
the Continent, since Athanasius Kircher speaks ¢ 
it as a new invention in his ‘Neue Hall-und To, 
Kunst” (Nordlingen, 1684), a work containing ¢ 
pianations of various acoustic experiments elucidat¢ 
by a number of curious engravings. His olix 
harp consisted of a square box mounted with fiftee 
thin catgut strings. 

According to some English writers, Dunstan, Arci 
bishop of Canterbury, about the middle of the tent 
century, invented the AZolian harp. At all events, : 
constructed a stringed instrument which he hu; 
against a crevice in the wall, to cause the wind pas 
ing the crevice to vibrate the strings. The soft an! 
gentle sounds thus emitted by an instrument u. 
touched by human hand so greatly astonished ani 
awed the ignorant people that they accused Dunsta 
of sorcery. If this tradition may be relied upon, th 
Eolian harp must have been unknown in Englan’ 
before the tenth century; or, if it had been previous! 
known, it must have fallen into oblivion, just as we 
the case in the beginning of the eighteenth centun 
when Alexander Pope, the famous poet, brought: 
anew before the English nation. 

While translating Homer, he occasionally consulte 
the Commentary upon the Iliad and Odyssey writte 
by Eustathius, in the twelfth century. In this wor 
he happened to come upona passage in which Eusta 
thius remarks that the wind sweeping over extende 
strings produces harmonious sounds; which su 
gested to Pope to make the experiment. He com 
municated his intention to Mr. Oswald, a profession 
musician, who consequently endeavoured to caus 
an old lute to sound by exposing its slackened string 
tothewind. The experiment proved, however, entirel 
unsuccessful, and Oswald was disposed to regard tht 
statement of Eustathius as a myth, until an incider 
of which he became cognisant put him on the righ 
track. Having learnt by chance that a poor harper 
who obtained his living by playing on one of th 
pleasure boats on the Thames, had observed ot 
stormy day that the wind blowing over the watt 
caused the strings of his harp to sound, Oswald tov: 
a hint therefrom, and tried to secure a strong curret 
of air for his lute strings by placing the instrumet 
in an open sash-window. The attempt was su 
cessful, and may be regarded as the reinvention¢ 
the Zolian harp in England. This happened abo 
the year 1720. 

Among the ancient Irish, on the decease of a her 
the harps of his bards emitted, according to popul 
belief, mournful sounds. J.C. Walker (‘* Historicé 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards”; London, 1786, p. 100), 
alluding to this tradition, remarks: ‘This is vet 
probable, for the bards, while sorrowing for the! 
patron, usually suspended to trees their neglecté) 
harps, from whose loosened strings the passing gait) 
might brush soft plaintive tones. Here we have tit 
origin of the Benshi, an invisible being, which § 
alleged to be still heard in Ireland and in the Hig" 
lands of Scotland, crying most piteously on the deat! 
of the descendant of an ancient house.” The custo# 
of the Celtic bards of suspending their harps on th 
trees on occasions of mourning appears also to hatt 
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been an ancient custom in the East, as may be 
inferred from Psalm cxxxvi.: “By the river of 
Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof.” If the Irish harp 
suspended emitted sounds, the same was probably 
the case with the /innor of the Jews alluded to in the 
Psalms. 
THE RIESENHARFE. 

In the year 1787, Captain Haas, in Basle, Switzer- 
land, set up in his garden a gigantic ‘Zolian harp, 
which suggested itself to him by accident. He 
was in the habit of shooting with a crossbow at a 
target which stood in his garden. During rainy 
weather he not unfrequently amused himself with 


shooting from his room through an open window | 


which faced the target. To avoid the inconvenience 
of going to fetch back the discharged arrow, he fixed 
an iron wire to it, by means of which he could with- 
draw it at will. Perceiving that when the arrow 
stuck in the target the wire emitted a distinct sound, 
he conceived the idea of stretching in his garden 
fifteen wire strings, from one to two lines in diameter, 
and three hundred and twenty feet in length, which 
he placed at a distance of two inches from each 
other. Their tension was effected by a curious 
apparatus made on purpose by a friend of the captain. 
The strings were placed from north to south, and 
inclined from twenty to thirty degrees. At every 
change of weather they emitted a variety of sounds, 
which are described as resembling sometimes the 
sound of a glass harmonica; sometimes that of water 
when in a state of ebullition; sometimes that of 
distant chimes, and, again, sometimes that of an 
organ. The effect was supposed to be owing to 
electro-magnetic action. On account of the character 
of the sound being altered by a change of the 
weather, the apparatus became known by the name 
of Wetterharfe (‘‘weather-harp ’’), as well as by that 
of Riesenharfe (*‘ giant-harp”’). Some remarks on the 
acoustic hints derived from it, by the eminent Pro- 
fessor G. C. Lichtenberg, are published in “ Gottinger 
Taschenkalender,” anno 1789. 

A somewhat similar contrivance is the armonica 


meteorologica, which the Abbate Gattoni in Milan con- | 


structed in the year 1785—two years before Captain 
Haas made his Riesenharfe or Wetterharfe. The 
aymonica meteorologica is also known by the names of 
incteorological harp and harpe gigantesque. The ordinary 
‘Lolian harp suggested to Abbate Gattoni to expand 
fifteen wire strings, differing in thickness, from the 
top of a tower ninety feet high to his dwelling house 
about two hundred and seventy feet distant. He 
tuned them, however, not in unison, or in octaves, as 
those of the ‘Zolian harp are generally tuned; but 


he adopted a regular diatonic order of intervals. | 


Having ascertained that, owing to atmospheric 
vicissitudes and other uncontrollable causes, his 
contrivance proved musically rather unsatisfactory, 
Gattoni used it only for meteorologic observations, 


since it predicted by its various sounds the different | 


changes of the atmosphere. 
of the telegraph the phenomenon exhibited by the 
meteorological harp has become more generally known; 
at any rate, the sounds of the telegraph wires must 
be familiar to many persons who are unacquainted 
with those previous experiments. 


INVENTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Although the Eolian harp is not used in our per- 
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Through the invention | 


because its peculiarities have suggested the invention 
of certain curious musical instruments. The most 
noteworthy of these contrivances is by Johann Jacob 
| Schnell, a native of Wirtemberg in Germany, living 
}in Paris in the year 178g. He called it anemo-corde. 
| It has a keyboard like the pianoforte. Its strings 
are of wire, those of the highest three octaves being 
covered with silk. Each tone has three strings 
tuned in unison. The compass of the instrument 
| embraces five octaves. The dimensions of the case 
lare: length, seven feet; depth, five feet six inches; 
| height of the stand on which it rests, two feet. The 
| strings are vibrated by a current of air produced by 
means of two pairs of bellows. The mechanism for 
conveying the wind to the strings is rather compli- 
cated, and remained a secret withthe inventor. The 
brass tubes of the mechanism alone weigh three 
| hundred pounds. By means of two pedals, crescendo 
and decrescendo can be produced. The quality of 
sound obtained is described as being remarkably 
fine, impressive, and especially suited for compo- 
sitions in aslow movement, and for legato passages. 
The anemo-corde (also called anzito-corde and anemo- 
chord) created a sensation in Paris. Queen Marie- 
Antoinette, if history may be trusted, so greatly 
admired the instrument that she offered J. J. Schnell 
150,000 livres for it, which he declined. He sold it, 
however, in the year 1803, for a large sum to an 
Englishman, Mr. Robertson, who took it to London, 
where perhaps remains of it may still be extant. 
The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, vol. i., p. 39 
(Leipzig, 1798), contains a description of the anemo- 
corde, with an illustration, and with some biographical 
notices of its inventor. Itis stated that he employed 
eight assistants during four years to complete the 
instrument. 

The piano-éolien, manufactured by Henri Herz in 
Paris about the middle of the present century, is not 
a new invention, though, no doubt, an improvement 
upon the anemo-corde made by J. J. Schnell. It 
exhibits one of the means which in the present cen- 
tury have occasionally been resorted to for prolonging 
the sound of stringed instruments provided with a 
keyboard. The sound of the prano-éulien is sustained 
by the application of a current of air to the strings. 

The * Pianoforte with ‘Zolian Attachment,” in- 
'vented by Obed Mitchell Coleman, and patented by 
him in London in the year 1844, contains reeds acted 
upon by wind. The reeds are placed at the bottom 
ot the case of a pianoforte. The action of the piano 
forte can be withdrawn and replaced at pleasure. 
This is not the place to notice the numerous olian 
instruments with vibrating reeds, a description of 
which would require much space, and appears un- 
| necessary, considering that every musician is familiar 
with some members of the large harmonium family. 

Another so-called invention, which is noteworthy 
in the present survey, is the Molian Monochord, 
patented by F. J. Julyan in London in the year 1854. 
This instrument described as follows: ‘ After 
making a variety of experiments relating to the effect 
cf wind upon musical strings, Mr. F. J. Julyan dis- 
|covered a very simple and practicable means of 


1S 


|causing strings and wires in a state of tension to 
‘vibrate without the agency of either percussion or 
| friction—in fact, without touching them. The motive- 
| power employed is a small current of air, either from 
'the human mouth or from a wind-chest, being made 
'to impinge upon the string and into a narrow slit or 
| groove immediately under it, the groove being quite 


| parallel to the string and extending one-tenth along 


ithe length of it, leaving nine-tenths of the string 


formances of musical compositions, it nevertheless | available for fingering or attaching to it a sound- 
deserves the attention of practical musicians, not | board, the rapidalternate rarefaction and condensation 


Only on account of its fascinating sound, but also| of the air at the slit or mouthpiece performing a pact 
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equivalent to the bow of a violin, and sustaining the 
sound as long as the wind continues to act upon it. 
We have seen it applied to a soundboard and organ- 
pipes; and we have seen and heard an olian Mono- 
chord which has one bass string fifteen inches long, 
one end of which is fixed over a mouthpiece one and 
a half inches long, in the manner described above. 
It is held in the same position as a flute, and is blown 
with the breath. Three chromatic octaves can be 
produced on this very simple instrument. The tones 
are of a peculiar kind, and of excellent quality.” 
See also the description given in ‘‘ Patents for In- 
ventions: Abridgments of Specifications relating to 
Music and Musical Instruments; A.p. 1694-186r. 
Printed by order of the Commissioners of Patents ” 
(London, 1864), p. 205. 

This contrivance may be regarded as an offspring 
of the AZolian harp. Would it not be possible to 
construct a really useful stringed instrument blown 
through a mouth-tube ? If such a combination of a 
stringed and wind instrument contained the diatonic 
and chromatic intervals, and permitted the production 
of chords, we might have compositions written for it 
with special regard to the characteristics exhibited by 
the AZolian harp. 

Attention must now be drawn to a discovery which 
is likely to lead to the invention of an instrument of 
great importance in the musical performances of 
future generations. In the beginning of the year 
1875 Mr. Baillie-Hamilton communicated to the 
Musical Association in London his experiments on 
the application of wind on stringed instruments, in 
which he advocated the expedient of using the tongue 
of a so-called free reed in connection with a string. 
By way of introduction to his explanations, he 
remarked: ‘‘ There seems to have been a feeling 
in all times that the combination of wind and string 
in music would afford some strangely beautiful result. 
The very words themselves suggest many pleasing 
ideas, and these are to a great measure embodied in 
the string of the AZolian harp. There we have a 
string excited by a natural draught of air, which is 
sufficient to stir it without restraining those vibrations 
which afford the sweet but fitful series of Aolian 
sounds. But all efforts that have been made to 
secure and confine these sounds have destroyed their 
sweetness with the very means that destroyed their 
freedom; and so this string became almost the 
symbol of what is most beautiful and most uncon- 
trollable.” 

The previous efforts alluded to aimed chiefly at 


concentrating an artificial draught of air upon the | 


whole or part of a string. Generally the string so 


exposed was flattened to increase the “ bite” of the| 


wind, and the flattened portion was set over a corre- 
sponding slit. In connecting the tongue of a “ free 
reed” with a string, the former does not necessarily 
interfere with the vibration of the latter, and the 
string thus moved can be controlled by “ stopping,” 
as in a violin. 

It would require too much space here to notice the 
further development which this interesting discovery 
has experienced since the time when the above com- 
munication was made. The details are hardly re- 
quisite for a short survey. On the other hand, some 
description must be given at least of one playable 
instrument which in its construction and its quality 
of tone reminds us of olian music occasioned by 
the wind blowing sideways against a crevice in a 
rock, or against a hole in a tree. 

In the year 1816, Wilhelm Engel, in Berlin (not a 
relation of the present writer), constructed a musical 
instrument which he called Flaschenorgel, and which 
contained as many empty glass bottles as are requisite 
for the production of a chromatic succession of tones 


extending through five and a-half octaves. Two pair ene? 
of bellows, situated at the right side of the instr. we pa 
ment, were worked by means of a pedal, which prp. Whenes 
duced a current of air through a tube over the mouth; ion to 

of the bottles. The Flaschenorgel had the shape of; a ae 08 


pianoforte, and was provided with a keyboard. | 
sound is said to have been pure, agreeable, ay; 
flute-like. Rapid passages—nay, even shakes ap 
other embellishments—could be executed on the jr. 


bination 
perhaps 
genuine 








ypen 
strument with great precision and distinctness, ome «a 
compass was :— Merived 
played | 
er: compos: 
© the exqt 
~~ obtaine 
asi Furth 
the clot 
Perhaps it may be conjectured that the manneri: Chinese 
which the Pandean pipe and the German flute ar enjoy st 
blown suggested the invention of the I’laschenorg, ment ot 
However, it admits of no doubt that also thosein of perf 
struments exhibit a principle traceable in the AZolia. for tray 
music of nature, which existed before the ingenuity water. 
of man contrived the instruments. An AZolian tut arrival 
similar to the bulu-pdrindu of the Malayans is un certain! 
known in European countries. The howling ani whistle 
screaming of the wind through the crevices of2 away i1 
dilapidated building, or through a loosely shut wit. the ‘hat 
dow and ill-fitting door, represents its effects in th jy Sper 
most primitive state, and the remembrance of di indeed. 
comfort with which such concerts are often asso: 
ciated sufficiently accounts for there being no ir. 
stance on record of attempts to develop the: 
artistically. Still, there are occasionally pure ani 
musically effective sounds discernible in this chao 
of wild music. This hi 
Again, the noise of the wind blowing through: forms 
bed of reeds, or through the branches of trees, is not will co: 
unfrequently very soothing, and intermixed with coming 
flute-like and fascinating tones. Perhaps it originally of the 
suggested the construction of the most primitive jecture 
Eolian musical instrument. If this conjecture | 
well-founded, the mysterious sounds of the Wil THE 





Huntsman, so famous in Teutonic mythology, might tunity 
not improperly be regarded as the earliest Woliat — anpea! 
music of nature. upon o 
Perhaps some ingenious adept in acoustics Wil to rec 
one day separate all the musically effective sounds  relyct: 
adverted to from the chaos which encumbers them, fore jt 
and will construct a room forthem ata distance from rate th 
|the dwelling-house, in a garden or park, where ther cgncey 
may be listened to without one’s running the risk oc pave r 
catching acold. Ifthe tones of the bulu-pdrindu ate assure 
so organ-like as they are said to be, we might takea perfor 
hint from the Malayans in the construction of ths — that it 
music-room, and combine the AZolian organ with tht to the 
Eolian harp. However, some instruments of pet of our 
cussion ought likewise to be made use of to complete yocate 
this orchestra of nature. The purity and sustaine’ — notice 
sound peculiar to some instruments of percussion Assoc 
constructed by Asiatic nations from a metallic com ~ record 
pound resembling our bell metal are very remarkable creati: 
and deserving of attention. Little bells, similar t js est 
those which adorn the roofs of the Buddhist temples, forwa: 
might be suspended in rows in a large frame, eaC), might 
row producing a distinct chord. There would be 0) Artist 





difficulty in arranging the frame in such a mannel} the D 


that a single row of bells was always exposed to the! in the 
influence of the wind. This could easily be accom At th 
plished by means of a pivot and a vane, which, as We Engi}. 
have seen, is the expedient resorted to by the Ma _ perfor 
layans in constructing a certain Molian wind it merit. 
strument. Nay, the Malayan invention might be| a pla 


adopted, and further perfected so as to yield sweet) Cham 


harmony, and its chords might be regulated in confor | admit 
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mity with the attuned bells, and thus advantageously 
form part of the extraordinary orchestra in question. 
Whenever the wind changed, or veered from one direc- 





tion to another, different chords would be heard in| 


more or less rapid succession. The chords, in com- 
bination with the sounds ofa number of Lolian harps, 
perhaps supported by the fundamental-bass tones of a 
genuine Riesenharfe extending a long distance through 
an open place near the building, would produce an 
effect which might be compared to that which is 
derived from the beautiful designs and colours dis- 
played by he kaleidoscope. ‘The want of a musical 
composition would be in some measure atoned for by 
the exquisite delicacy and fascinating quality of sound 
obtained. 

Furthermore, we might have Zolian concerts in 





the clouds, and far better ones than those which the 

Chinese produce with their kites. Perhaps we may 

enjoy such treats when the construction and manage- 

ment of the balloon shall have attained to the degree 

of perfection which renders the vehicle serviceable 
| 
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|in his own country, there can be no reason why his 
| countrymen should refuse to hear what he has to say ; 
}and if the ‘‘ Musical Artists’ Society ” can help to 
| show the public how much excellent music is ignored 
from mere blind prejudice, it will do good work in the 
cause, and deserve the thanks of all well-wishers to 
the progress of healthy art. 

Now that the idea of supplying musical entertain- 
ments to the working classes at merely nominal rates 
of admission has assumed so practical a form, there 
can be little doubt that, side by side with this move- 
ment, the project of giving choral instruction at an 
equally cheap rate will take root and f 
ready it has been decided that halls shall be rented 
for giving People’s Concerts; but, in addition to this, 
choral classes are rapidly being established, in order. 
as it is said, “not only to encourage the people to 
find recreation in hearing music, but to find an added 
pleasure in its actual performance.” This ts, indeed, 
one more—and a highly important—step in the right 











for travelling through the air instead of by land or direction; but it has occurred to us that those who 


water. The announcement by Zolian music of the 
arrival or departure of a passenger balloon would 
certainly be preferable to the signals by the steam- 
whistle of a railway train. If such aerial music, dying 
away in the ski i degree resembles tl! ot 
the harp of Orpheus ascending to heaven, described 
in Spenser's ** Ruins of Time,” it must be delightful 
leed. In depicting a vision, Spenser says :— 


skies, 
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I saw an harp g 
And made of g 
At Jength out 
And borne ab 
Whilst all t 
Of the stris 






This highly poetical and beautiful conception, which 
forms the conclusion of the present discussion, 
will compensate the reader, it is hoped, for the short- 
comings which no doubt he has discovered in some 
of the previous statements, explanations, and con- 
jectures. = 
Tue close of the London Season gives us an oppor- 
tunity of recalling several of those unostentatious 
appeals to music-lovers which the constant strain 
upon our critical staff compels us at the time either 
to recognise with a few kindly words or, most 
reluctantly, to pass overaltogether. We trust there- 
fore it will not be considered that we at all under- 
rate the efforts of the many artists who have given 
concerts or Recitals of classical music, because they 
have not received that attention from us which they 
assuredly deserve; but the fact is that public musical 
performances of much interest are growing so rapidly 
that it is impossible even for journals solely devoted 
to the art to keep pace with them; and an assurance 
of our sympathy with the cause so practically ad- 
vocated must be accepted therefore in licu of separate 
notices of the individual talent displayed. One 
Association, however, demands more than a mere 
record of its name, not only on account of the 
creative talent evinced at its concerts, but because it 


Is established solely for the purpose of bringing | 
forward new compositions which, but for its aid, | 


might never be heard. We allude to the “ Musical 
Artists’ Society,” under the presidency of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, the meetings of which are held 
in the concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music. 
At the concerts of this Association the activity of our 
English composers is unmistakably shown by the 
performance of original works of such undoubted 
merit, as to make us wonder why they should not find 
a place in the programmes of some of the many 
Chamber Concerts given during the season. Even 
admitting the difficulty of a man becoming a prophet 
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have the cause at heart, and spare neither money 
nor trouble to aid it, have still something worthy of 
engaging their attention, which may lead to excellent 
results. It is, of course, good to form choral classes 
for the working people, but it ought to be recollected 
that each member must be provided with the com 
| positions to sing from; and the next charitable act, 
| therefore, should be to organise a musical library in 
connection with the classes, and under the control of 
|a committee, where members may obtain the loan ot 
| works, either gratuitously or at an extremely moderate 
'charge. To carry out this project, the public should 
be requested not only to purchase and ent com- 
positions for the use of the classes, but to forward 
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surplus copies of any works they may | 

| will be availabie for the intended purpose. 
| ing out an accumulation of choral music j 
no longer be of any service to the owner, it is good to 
| know that a place is in existence where these pieces 
| will be cordially welcomed; and if a musical library 
such as we propose were once to be established, we 
feel convinced that but a short time would elapse 
| before most of the standard works would be freely 
| placed at the disposal of the committee. 
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| Tue letter respecting the pitch of a tenor not 
;when written with the treble clef, to which we 
{recently replied, is only one of many on tl! 
subject constantly forwarded to us. It may be a 
convenience to amateurs that the C clefs should be 
| dispensed with in modern music; but there can be 
| no question that writing all vocal parts with only the 
treble and bass clefs causes much confusion, espe- 
| cially amongst those who have not received a sound 
| education in the art. Four-part music, it is true, 
lusually appears with an intimation that the tenor 
| part is an octave lower; but the habit of singi 


| songs written in the treble staff makes unthinking 
| tenor vocalists believe that the notes before them are 
| actually sounded. A knowledge of the great staff of 
eleven lines, with the true places of the various clefs, 
would unquestionably obviate this difficulty, and we 
|are glad, therefore, to find that in most of the ele- 
| mentary examinations of the present day questions 
|upon this subject are invariably included. ‘That 
| there should be any doubt on the matter (even with 
amateur vocalists), however, appears extraordinary: 
for assuredly no tenor can imagine that the ut & 
| poitrine with which operatic singers astonish an 
| audience is the same note as that sung in the high 
|part of the register by a soprano. An 
knowledge of the pitch of the C clef, wherever it may 
be placed in the staff, cannot be too strongly urged 
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upon the attention of singers. We do not desire that 
they shall read only from music printed with this 
clef; but no person calling himself a vocalist should 
be as ignorant of the subject as the student who, in 
an examination paper describing the effect of the 
tenor clef, affirmed that if you wished to write C you 
were to write D. 


SoME time ago we recollect reading a decidedly 
disparaging criticism upon a book, a portion of which, 
to our great surprise, we afterwards found appended 
to an advertisement of the work, in order to aid in 
promoting its sale. And really, by cutting out a 
portion of a sentence, inserting a few asterisks, and 
dovetailing little bits in here and there, the review 
seemed not only favourable, but actually laudatory. 
Something like this we have occasionally seen in 
advertisements of music; and if the effect of such 
“sharp practice”’ should be that reviewers will in 
the future speak out a little more plainly, and refrain 
from writing any “quotable” bits of praise when 
noticing an inferior composition, the publishers who 
resort to this expedient have of course only them- 
selves to blame for such result. 
we see creeping in lately, which is to print an opinion 
between inverted commas. For example, in the 
announcement of a March we read: ‘I have not for 
a long time heard a prettier or more gracefu! piano- 
forte piece”; ‘‘ Worthy to rank with Gounod’s 
‘Marionette March’ for quaintness and originality.” 
Now we are not. aware that we have ever heard or 
seen this piece, and therefore, for aught we know, 
every word upon its merits may be deserved; but 
what do the inverted commas mean if these sen- 
tences are not quotations ? and if they are so, from 
whom or from what are they quoted? Surely it 
can be no use sending music for review when anony- 
mous favourable opinions can be obtained without 
this trouble; and the effect of such a system will 
therefore, we hope, be to lessen materially the duties 
of critics. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Wir the week beginning August 21 began also the 
final preparations for this great triennial solemnity. Much 
had been done before, especially by Mr. Stockley, the 
chorus-master, and his army of well-drilled, full-voiced 
singers. But these early labours are not for public notice, 
as are, in some measure at least, those which give the 
last touches to rehearsal, and indicate beyond doubt what 
may be expected in performance. 

The orchestra assembled for the first time on Monday 
week, the place being, as usual, St. George’s Hall, London. 
It mustered 142 strong, including 108 strings: that is to 
say—first violins, 28; second violins, 26; violas, 20; 
violoncellos, 17; double-basses, 17. Sir Michael Costa 
was, of course, present in his capacity as general con- 
ductor of the festival, and received a most enthusiastic 
welcome. No wonder! Popular at all times with the 
men who serve under him, his appearance on _ this 
occasion, under circumstances which must be in every- 
body’s mind, led to an outburst of almost personal affection. 
Sir Michael at once set to work, rehearsing, first, the 
overtures to ‘The Siege of Corinth’ and ‘* Benvenuto 
Cellini,” then resigning the bdton to Sir Julius Benedict, 
whose ‘‘ Graziella”’ stood next in order. The trial of this 
work took place under rather disadvantageous circum- 
stances owing to many errors in copies which, presumably, 
had been hastily written out. Even such an idea as can 
be formed of a cantata from the orchestral part alone was 
barely possible in this case. Nevertheless, good and 
useful work was done during the time allotted to Sir Julius, 
who presently made way for Herr Niels Gade, with 
his ‘‘ Psyche.” The Danish master is popular wherever 
he goes, and obtained a hearty reception from the orches- 
tra, most of whom had worked under him before, and 





But another method | 





ae 
knew by experience the graceful and pleasant work he cy! 
out for them. “Psyche” was rehearsed from print: 
copies, to the manifest advantage of all concerned; ti, 
experienced artists in the band reading off the music wi: 
astonishing facility, while the conductor could devote z 
his attention to higher ends than clerical correctnes 
Herr Gade’s Cantata, we may say with perfect assurance 
made a most favourable impression even apart from \ 
vocal music. It was at once seen that the composer h;! 
not changed his melodious and flowing style nor lost t: 
play of an agreeable fancy. After one other work 
graver character and larger dimensions, ‘‘ Psyche” wi 
no doubt, be the success of the Festival. 

On Tuesday the band reassembled to deal with 
Gaul’s “ Holy City,” Mr. Villiers Stanford's Orchest; 
Serenade and Mr. Hubert Parry’s Symphony—the thr: 
new English works in the Festival programme. 
Cantata presented little difficulty, since its compos 
whose experience in scoring such works has not b 
great, showed becoming diffidence, and refrained f 
puzzling his executants with possible crudities. “ T:: 
Holy City’ is evidently the work of a thoughtful as yw 
as a clever composer, and should make its mark amo 
thoroughly English productions of a sacred characte 
Mr. Stanford’s Serenade was played con amore by t: 
band, whose sympathies it obviously excited, for just ax 
sufficient reasons which will be dealt with in due tin: 
On the other hand, Mr. Parry's Symphony—a_ work 
immense difficulty—seemed to puzzle the performers, w 
had, so to speak, only skimmed their task when the ti: 
came for Mr. Parry to lay down his biton. 

On the following day (Wednesday) great interest w: 
excited by the rehearsal of M. Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption 
all who had the privilege of entrée taking care to be prese: 
on an occasion so important. That the composer 
‘Faust’? met with a hearty welcome need not be sail 
but what gratified him more, perhaps, was the remarkab: 
manner in which the band read his music from their print: 
copies. M. Gounod knows what an English orchestra cz 
do under such circumstances, but he had a right to fe 
surprise, and to express it, on this occasion. The varie 
ornate, and splendid harmonies, with which M. Gounod ha 
made his work remarkable, came out brilliantly under th: 
composer’s direction, and left no doubt as to the succes 
of, at least, the orchestral part of the Oratorio. The mov 
ments for instruments alone were, of course, heard to f. 
advantage, with a uniformly happy result. Cherubin‘: 
Fourth Mass and some miscellaneous selections filled 
the programme of the day. 

On Saturday last a general rehearsal took place in th 
Town Hall; beginning with Mr. Parry’s Symphony at. 
Mr. Stanford’s Serenade. These, which occupied all 
morning, were followed in the afternoon by the ** Redem; 
tion,” then heard for the first time in its integrity bj 
considerable audience of privileged persons, among wh: 
was his Eminence Cardinal Newman. It would be impr 
per to anticipate here the criticism which should fol 
later, but two observations are imperative. First, © 
oratorio made a profound impression, holding the listene: 
spell-bound by its dignity, powerful utterance, a 
wealth of harmonic. resources. Second, that & 
rehearsal was not so much a rehearsal as a magnificet 
performance; M. Gounod having to make no mot 
than half-a-dozen corrections from beginning to end. Th: 
composer himself, in thanking his interpreters, describe: 
their exertions as ‘* marvellous,’”’ and so they were. 
the soloists, save Madame Albani, were present and tov: 
their respective parts, but not they so much as the then: 
absorbed attention. It was felt on all hands that the ne 
oratorio is a great work, and frequent and spontaneo: 
applause testified tothe fact. ‘ Graziella” and “ Psyche 
occupied the evening, and on Monday the remainder 
the programme was gone through with care and success 

In proof of the widespread interest which M. Gounot 
‘‘Redemption”’ has excited, it may here be said th: 
arrangements have been made for its speedy performan:: 
in London, Bristol, Brighton, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dus 
dee, Wolverhampton, Vienna (by the Gesellschaft 
Musik Freunde), and Toronto. This is but the beginnis: 
of a triumphal progress. 
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DEDICATED TO HIS FRIEND, BERTHOLD TOURS. 


The Musical Times, a ‘Psalm of Bite. September 1, 1852. 


Words by LonGretLow. A POUR-PART SONG. Composed by Joun Kinross. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1882. 


ABRAHAM 


AN ORATORIO 
BERNHARD MOLIQUE. 


Octavo, paper cover, 3s.; paper boards, 3s. 6d. scarlet cloth, §s. 


THE PASSIONS 
AN ODE FOR MUSIC BY WILLIAM COLLINS 


Set To Music FoR Sot, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA BY 


ALICE MARY SMITH 


(Mrs. Meapows WHITE). 


Octavo, paper cover, 2s. 
THE SHUNAMMITE 
A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR SOLI VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


GEORGE GARRETT. 


Octavo, paper Cover, 3S. 


THE 
CHORAL FANTASIA 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN 


The English Version by NataLiaA MACFARREN. 


COMP 


Octavo, paper cover, Is. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


FESTIVAL, 


BRISTOL MUSICAL 








1882. 


WILL BE OCTOBER I, 


. T 

JASON 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA FOR SOLO 
CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA, 


THE PO 


PUBLISHED, 





VOICES, 


EM WRITTEN BY 
WILLIAM GRIST 
The Music composed expressly for the Bristol Festival by 
A. C. MACKENZIE. 
as. 6d. ; 
London: 


Octavo, paper cover, paper boards, 3s.; scarlet cloth, 4s. 


Nove.L.Lo, Ewer and Co. 





NOVELLO’S COLLECTION OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 


Responses to the Commandments 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE C. MARTIN 
SUB-ORGANIST OF ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Five Shillings; or 
Forty-seven Numbers, Twopence each, 


HANDEL FESTIVAL 
SELECTION 
1862, 1874, 1877, 1880. 
MESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER & CO., having some COD} 


remaining of the Selection of Music performed at the Hand 
tivals of the above dates, are prepared to supply them at 


SIXPENCE EACH. 


An opportunity is thus afforded to Choral Societies of acqui 





Works at a merely nominal price. ; 
A Specimen Copy of either year sent post-free for Ninepence, 


London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. _ 
MESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER & CO 


HAVING 





A FEW COPIES REMAINING OF 


SELECTION OF MUSIC 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 
WHO TOO 
COMPETITION AT THE 
AT THE 
ARE 


K PART IN THE 

NATIONAL MUSIC MEETING 
CRYSTAL PALACE IN 1873, 
PREPARED TO SUPPLY THEM AT 


SIXPENCE EACH. 


THE Book CONTAINS 





THE MANY REND THE SKIES (“ Alexander 
Feast ”’) ine Hanpet 
| I WRESTLE AND P R AY (Motett)... 3ACi 


CHERUBIN 
HALLELUJAH (‘ Engedi’’) . BEETHovey 
SEE WHAT THE 
St. Paul’)... MENDELSSOHY 

| comE WITH TORCHES (‘* Walpurgis Night 
MENDELSSOH) 

EWER & CO. 


NOVELLO’S 
PART-SONG BOOK 


BOOK 
11, J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 
12. J. BARNBY. 
14. A. ZIMMERMANN. 
15. G. A. MACFAKREN, 
16 HENRY LESLIE. 

. HENRY SMART. 
18, SAMUEL RE sAY. 


ALI IRAE (Requiem Mass) 


LOVE HATH 


LONDON: NOVELLO, 





OOK 

r. SIR J. BENEDICT. 
- HENRY SMART. 

. G. A, MACFARREN, 
«Nok eae LON. 

. C.A MACIRONE, 
8. MADRIGALS, by 
Composers. 

9. HENRY HILES. 20; bon 
10, FRANCESCO BERGER, 22. HE SNRY ‘SMART. 

MESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER & CO.,, ha aving determined tod 
continue the issue of the ab »ve work in Books, will, in order to dispo 
of the remaining Stock, supply them at 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

Each Book contains Six Pait- Songs, and the attention of Conductor 
and Secretaries of Choral Societies is especially called to the op 
tunity offered of securing a collection of modern Part Music at ave 
low price. 

Books §,. 7, 13, 19, 20, and 23, being out of print, cannot be supplied 

List of Contents can be had gratis on application. 

London: Ewer and Co. 
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NOVELLO, 





Red uced price, Five ‘Shillings. 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 


New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
CONTAINING 
SEVENTY-EIGHT VOLUNTARIES, 
All of which, except four, were composed expressly for the work by 
eminent English musicians. 
Cloth, Five Shillings. 
Suitable for a Present or School Prize. 


142 pages. 





London: Nove.Lto, Ewer and Co. 


London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 
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Da eee 
“ PARSIFAL” AT BAYREUTH. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bayreuth, August 4. 
My work in this letter is not of a very arduous character, 
since I have neither to describe nor analyse Herr Wagner's 
Jatest music-drama. That task has already been done in 
the pages of THE MusicaL Times by Mr. Corder, and so 


point of view, very little indeed to question or correct. I 
am the more pleased to point this out because he and I 
belong to different schools of musical thought and opinion. 
He is credited with a sympathy for so-called ‘‘ advanced ” 
music such as I do not claim to possess. It speaks much, 
therefore, on behalf of Mr. Corder’s fairness that his stric- 
tures on ‘ Parsifal’’ are just those which I should here 
make myself, if called upon to do so. Let me take this 
opportunity, writing after a hearing of the work, to recom- 
mend a perusal of Mr. Corder’s analysis by all amateurs 
who desire an impartial and truthful opinion. 

I do not belong to the “patrons” of Bayreuth, and 
cannot tell your readers of anything that took place at 
the two performances reserved for that select body. It 
is easy to imagine the existence of a unanimous opinion 
and unalloyed enthusiasm. ‘There must have been a 
veritable ‘‘ love-feast’’ on the occasion—all the knights 
of the new Grail gathering round and partaking of the 
good things revealed. Though I could not see it, I 
think of the scene with pleasure, and, not less than 
the genius and resolution of the Master who presided, 
do I admire, if I cannot imitate, the unquestioning faith 
of the followers. Bayreuth, I suppose, got up an appear- 
ance of life to mark the occasion. It should have done so, 
at any rate, for the town owes much to the man who, far 
more than Jean Paul Richter, has dragged it out of provin- 
cial obscurity, and made it world-known. On this matter, 
however, there is room for doubt, inasmuch as the ‘ baked 
meats’’ of the patron’s feast were hardly cold before I 
reached the place, and then nothing could exceed it in 
dreariness and melancholy. The weather was wet and 
gloomy, the streets were almost deserted, and not a decora- 
tion of any sort smiled a cheerful welcome upon the de- 
pressed visitor. Yet, by a convenient fiction, Bayreuth 
assumed that all the world was struggling for meat, drink, 
and lodging within its walls. There were rooms to spare 
at the hotel which sheltered me; nevertheless I had to pay 
an exorbitant sum for miserable accommodation. ‘This, 
clearly, will not do, and Wagner should interfere. Under 
the best of circumstances Bayreuth is far from attractive. 
Itis out of the way ; its manners and customs are not nice ; 
and experience of the place determines an English visitor, 
at any rate, to leave it as soon as possible. But to be 
plundered into the bargain, and that under cover of a 
fiction! Even Wagner’s novelties cannot reconcile one to 
a course of such treatment. 

I applied for a ticket on the morning of the second public 
performance with some little anxiety lest every seat should 
have been secured. This my imagination suggested as 
quite possible, notwithstanding the emptiness of the Bay- 
reuth streets. I could not penetrate the walls of the houses, 
nor deny that every room was filled with anxious waiters 
upon “ Parsifal,”’ turning weary looks at the falling rain 
aud leaden sky. But the ticket clerk quickly set my mind 
at rest by giving me a choice of many places. I might be 
near the stage or far from it, on one side or the other, as it 
suited me. Where, then, was all the world ? 
multitudinous army of Wagnerites and Philistines burning 
with zeal for and against, and converging upon Bayreuth 
as a sort of Armageddon? Nothing could be tamer. Tame, 
moreover, was the appearance of things in the evening of 
the day. The audience straggled along the muddy road 
leading to the theatre, looking very melancholy, in harmony 
with the weather, while not even the friendly shelter of the 
refreshment booths raised their drooping spirits. It was 
quite a relief when, after the trumpet had sounded, all took 
their places in the semi-gloom of the house and waited for 
the raising of the curtain. 

The forest scene which opens the series of tableaux is 
prettily painted and effectively arranged, though on these 
Points nothing special need be said. Here let me remark, 
once for all, that the Bayreuth stage pictures—representa- 
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tive, we may assume, of the best art that Germany 
possesses—do not justify any loud boasting. An English 
theatre-goer looks upon them without the smallest surprise. 
He has seen quite as good at home. What really 


| astonishes are the great and rapid changes effected in the 


course of the piece—changes made possible by the pre- 
cautions taken to that end when building the stage. Here 
the Wagner Theatre is unique, but its scenic art claims, as 
I have said, no particular regard. Reverting to the forest 
picture, the old knight, Gurnemanz, and two of the Grail 
pages are discovered asleep under atree. They wake as 
distant trombones are heard from the Castle, and turning 
their backs to the audience, showing their blood-red 
mantles, kneel in silent prayer. This is the first of the 
solemn, reposeful scenes which distinguish the drama. 
Wagner is never afraid of immobility on his stage, but he 
always accompanies it by circumstances with which it 
agrees. Here the kneeling, silent actors are scarcely more 
than the trees and rocks, which we do not expect to move. 
The real effect is that of the distant music, sounding from 
the mysterious castle whereunto the course of the story is 
about to take us. Even after this ceases, action is of the 
slightest. Some Knights, who have entered, stand and 
talk concerning the King’s unhealing wound; then Kundry 
arrives, wild of aspect and convulsive alike in speech and 
motion; then Amfortas is carried in on his litter, stays 
awhile, and passes on to bathe in the lake, and Gurnemans 
enters upon one of those Jong stories which it seems im- 
possible for Wagner to keep out of his operas. So tar there 
is nothing that in the smallest degree can be called exciting. 
The story is retrospective, and the actors are a prosy old 
knight, a wounded king, and a wild woman who jerks out 
incoherent sentences and rolls on the ground. Neither 
does the music present salient features that give us pause. 
We recognise the various representative themes and the 
unfailing skill with which Wagner carries out his theory of 
treatment. Beyond this there is little to arrest attention. 
Parsifal’s entry follows next, and is made with rare 
perception of dramatic effect. The cries of the esquires 
off the stage put us on the al while the lowering flight 
of the wounded swan from side to side is a welcome relief 
from the repose that has long sit become 
Then the gathering of the knights and esqui: 
body of the bird, and their looks of horror 
stands apart in mute wonder at the consequences of his 
act, bring the forest youth at once into the very focus of 








monotonous 


round the 
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attention. The stage thus suddenly wakes it the 
moment when the hero steps upon it, and interest rises 
high. But it soon becomes immobile and, so t ! 


statuesque again. The body of the d 

been mournfully regarded, is solemnly borne aw 
retrospection sets in, as Aundry and Parsifal t 
unfold the past of the ‘* pure fool,’’ who has in such sinistet 
fashion come upon the scene. The fainting of Pa) 
the going to sleep of Aundry behind a bush and the passage 


ead swan, aft 





Pao} 
sifal, 





of the wounded Aing after bathing, harmonise with the 
general character of this stran opening. All sad, 
gloomy and mysterious. We are in a world to the mean- 
ing of which we have no key, and look forward to a solution 
of the enigma. Genuine interest is present at last, 


helped, not so much by the music, perhaps, as by the ad- 
mirable manner of the actors, whose every movement and 
posture is regulated, yet seems natural and spontaneous, 
and who play their parts as though the events were real. 
The device of moving scenery, which enables us to 
accompany Gurnemanz and Parsifal on their way to the 
Castle, is cleverly worked, but, as an illusion, fails of 
effect, in the sense that it draws too much attention upon 
itself. The eye is not deceived, because the mind is alert 
to the deceptive process and thinks rather of the machinery 
than of the results produced. I confess to surprise at the 
adoption by Wagner of a trick which may serve for a 
pantomime but is puerile on a serious stage. And yet, 
The whole drama an 
elaborate display of everything that helps to dramatic 
‘‘ sensation ’’—taste and propriety being quite secondary 
considerations. A word is due to the panoramic scenery, 
which becomes wilder and bolder as the journey of Gurne- 
manz and Parsifal approaches its end. Admirablc, too, 
is the rapid transition from the rocky portals of the Castle 
to the ordered beauty of the Hall, with its shining dome 
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and rich adornments. This important scene is effectively 
laid out, and deserves special notice for the novel idea of 
keeping the front part of the stage in shadow while the 
centre, under the dome, is alone in light. Not only is 
a sense of space thus secured, but of isolation. We look 
through a veil of semi-darkness at the mysterious doings of 
the Grail fraternity. The picture soon grows in interest. 
With slow and stately step, the red-mantled knights file in 
from the back and take their places at the tables, while 
trains of boys and youths cross the stage, and Am/fortas is 
borne to his couch behind the raised altar-table, the covered 
Grail being carried before him. All this is attended by grave 
and solemn religious music, which pervades the entire 
scene, save only when Amfortas gives utterance to the 
remorse that fills his soul and the anguish that racks his 
body 
the eng of the sacred cup, nor the physical phenomena 
so skilfully “worked in with them. But I am bound to 
admit the deep impressiveness of the whole, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which it is presented. Here, too, the 
music becomes really charming. It is no question now of 
phrase-torturing ; but of melody and harmony that fill the 
soul with a sense of beauty. In fact, 
nothing more worthy of his undoubted I have 


geNit 


1S. 


been amazed to read that the love-feast scene is coldly | 
received. The thing is impossible. It may pass without | 
applause, as was the case in my own opener. but really 


the emotions excited are in their nature and degree such as 
applause cannot express. People get up eon their seats 
when the curtain falls and go out of the theatre reverently. 
This is not coldness, it is exactly the opposite in a pecu- 
liarly intense form. <A question, of course, arises as to the 
propriety of a stage scene which is nothing less than a 
celebration of the Eucharist. This question most men will | 
instinctively answer; at the same time it admits of argu- 
ment. ‘The representation of religious ceremonies, if | 
justifiable at all, is made so by fitness of manner and 
purity of purpose. As to fitness of manner, no charge 
can be —— against the scene in “ Parsifal,’’ which, 
from first to last, is se rious and solemn. But with purity 
of pur pose it can hardly be credited. No pretence exists 
for making men wiser or better through its means. The 
Supper of the Holy Grail is part of an artistic show, 
the fact is fatal. Some have attempted to place the 
ligious scenes of Wagner’s drama in the same category 
with the Passion Play of Ober Ammergau; but even ad- 
mitting the propriety of what is done in the mountain 
village, a parallel cannot be established. In its whole 
inception and spirit the Passion Play is a religious function 
with a religious end. In ‘* Parsifal’’? the Eucharistic feast 
presents itself as one of a series of pictures phew the 
devilish and the sensual have alsoa place, with the common 
purpose of affording artistic pleasure. Against such an 
association, and against the employment of sacred things 
for such an object, all persons with reverence in their nature 
will protest. The measure of the survival of reverence 
amonvest us is the measure of Wagner's mistake. 

The curtain rises for the second act upon a fantastic 
scene representing the inner keep of Klingsor’s castle, 
with its ‘‘ magical implements and necromantic appliances.” 
A painfully ugly and repulsive part of the drama begins 
with the summoning of Kundry, who rises from the depths 
at Klingsor’s command and wails and shrieks in unavailing 
horror at the work he calls upon her to do. I know nothing 
more unqualified in its hideousness than the interview 
between the wild woman and the magician. The sur 
roundings, the characters, the dominating purpose and—I 
am bound to add—the music, are all painful in the extreme. 


se 














Everywhere gloom and foulness prevail, while the miser- 
able beings on the stage are monsters with whom our 


humanity would at once reject the idea of kinship, were 
such a thought possible of conception. Meyerbeer, in his 
most sensational mood, is far surpassed by Wagner here. 
Gladly, therefore, do we welcome the surprising change 
which comes when the castle vanishes and the enchanted 
gardens appear. This transformation is a triumph for the 
machinist. Nothing could be more perfect, but every 
spectator regrets that the painter of the garden picture did 
not better realise a vision of beauty. The scene is as poo: 
in conception, and coarse and vulgar in execution, as any- 
thing hastily brushed in for a Christmas pantomime 


I need not describe the ceremonies attendant upon | 





















Wagener has written | 
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| 
Moreover, it has the absurd effect of dwarfi fing th} for t! 
actors, who play their parts against a background ;| of t 
Brobdignagian roses, and seem no taller than «4 ‘The 
fuchsia blossoms that droop at the wings. This ; the 
the more to be regretted because the dramatic gy priva 
musical effect of the interview between Parsifal and th attor 
seductive Flower Maidens is charming. Dismissing mo, litter 
considerations from mind, the whole business of the gta, of t 
here, and much of the connected music, belong 7? remo 
Wagner's happiest efforts. Eye and ear are alike vratifie; the | 
or would be but for the ungainly vegetation and inco,, Spe 
ceivably crude colouring of the magic garden. Th} point 
repulsive prevails again when Kundry ‘dismisses the t with 
| Maidens, and, tr: ansformed into a beautiful woman, begins the c 
| the temptation. In this instance Wagner seems to have It 
gone far out of his way to offend, making Kundry as dram 
Parsifal on the side of the love he cherishes for his deaj} 80™¢ 
mother. Even the kiss with which she seeks to overcom char 
him is given in the guise of maternal benediction frog mort 
heaven. Horrible association! Unpardonable prostite. relief 
tion of tenderly sacred names and things! Surely this i heav 
cynicism unequalled in the annals of dramatic art! Of th” and 
music connected with the scene I could say much, be re 
prefer simply to endorse the general opinion expre essed b very 
Mr. Corder. It becomes bez wutiful w Mei reference is mat be e 
|to Parsifal’s mother, but for the most part tortures the ex here 
\a and bewilders the mind. If it be music at all, the * Pa 
; 1 have certainly misunderstood the term, and conti life. 
to misunderstand it. The conclusion of the act i °° 
| dramatically effective, and in point of action rapid of th 
| From the moment when Kundry cries for help and Kings? © th 
| shows himself with the sacred spear in his hz ae theres to tt 
| hardly time even for a consciousness of awakened interegy *°° 
and surprise. The spear is thrown at Parsifal oni graspel, Hot 
| by him as it remains poised over his head; in anothe Blage 
moment its point describes a cross in the air, the cast U6 
jfalls, the garden withers, and all is ruin. Cunningly Pres 
devised and cleverly executed, this collapse brings downthe 0™™ 
| curtain upon a lively sensation and is always followed by invol 
immense applause. Nevertheless, the act, for all the poet But | 
justice of its conclusion, leaves a nasty taste in the m the | 
the more bitter because of the degree in which its offensive, pec 
ness is perfectly gratuitous. deal 
The rural scene shown when the curtain rises for te fee: 
|third and last time is an excellent specimen of stag €4fS 
| painting and an appropriate setting for the action whic ©°"S 
takes place in front of it. Here Wagner, after the com md 
paratively vigorous and exciting doings in the magician’ muc 
establishment, resumes the slowness with which he opened by c 
The awaking of Kundry from one of her periodic sleeps — 
her recovery from exhaustion by the attentions of Guru. pe 
manz, now an aged recluse; her quiet submissiveness # thro 
she performs menial offices about the old knight's cell tion 
and the slow entrance of Parsifal, weary and worn by h seep. 
unavailing search after the Grail castle—all these thing Alin 
are quite characteristic of Wagner's deliberate stage. $ phe 
is the long conversation between Gurnemanz and Parsifi! ‘ 
though here relief comes with the keen sensations excite: h 
by the feet-washing and the baptism, to say nothing of the a | 
beautiful music which accompanies reference to the peatt foul 
and loveliness of nature on Good Friday morning. Th “ey 
religious mysticism of the scene, with its obvious repr ficial 
duction of sacred incident, belongs, like the Eucharisti Wac 
Supper in the first act, to those questions which at “e 
decided by feeling rather than by reason. It is vain te 
make the propriety of such stage doings a subject of dis 
cussion. Men will reprobate them, or tolerate them, 0 
welcome them with cynical contempt for the shocke! 
sentiment of reverent minds—and they will do this befor 
thinking of debating the matter, if, indeed, they eve T; 
arrive at that stage at all. For my own part, the repr ails 
duction of the scene between the Saviour of the world ant | ing « 
Mary Magdalene had the effect of downright blasphem}.| Frid; 
I asked the reason for it and could find none save tht end 
unworthy reason that the author of the play desired 10 ntir 
make a sensation at any cost. Parsifal and Gurneman great 
should) pass a second time to Monsalvat in th a ts 
manner of their first journey-—that is to say, by * markin; aint 
1 "while the scenery moves. In performance, how unde 
ever, the panoramic business is dispensed with, a chang 5 
of scene taking place behind a curtain which als} 
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= 
again in 
gather round. 


Once 
lof the Grail Hall, clouds ‘and darkness 


| ‘The horrible and gloomy prevail. 


the body of old Titurel, who has died through de- 
privation of the support which the uncovered Grail 


afiorded; from the other Amfortas is carried in on his 


From one side comes | 


| 


view | 
| of Hamburgh’s civic bravery, 


litter, with the sacred vessel, now to be revealed in honour | 


of the obsequies, borne before him. The agony and 
Femorse the King, who wishes himself to die, carry on 
the painful scene till Parsifal appears with the sacred 
spear, . ils the wound, and proclaims himself the ap- 
pointed Grail lord. 
with celestial light as of old. 


the curtain falls. 





Monsalvat is redeemed and 


It would be unjust and ridiculous to question the 
dramatic power of * Parsifal,” or to deny that it contains 
some of Wagner's best music. On the other hand, the 


character and tone of the play is, in its mysticism and 
morbidness, thoroughly unhealthy. The end comes as a 
relief, because welcomed as an escape from an atmosphere 
heavily charged with unwholesome vapours. Of human 
» and elevating interest there is none. The characters cannot 
be realised. They are sheer abstractions, and most of them 
very offensive ones into the bargain. Wagner can hardly 
be expected to write many more operas; but as he |} 
here touched the limit of the sensational, the successors of 
“ Parsifal ” will, let us hope, come back to healthy natural 
ife. 
So many difficulties are presented in every department 
of the work that an absolutely per rfect performanc eis out 
» of the question. All that can be done may fairly be credited 
to the people here, from scene-shifters to leading artists. 
The shortcomings I noticed were chiefly those that could 
not be avoided, such as accidental hitches in the elaborate 
stage-working and a fiattening of the pitch in the choruses 
sung ata distance from the orchestra, &c. Otherwise the re- 
presentation was entitled to the highest credit. Herr Levi’ 
orchestra did its work specially well, considering the te 
involved and ever-changing nature of the music played. 
But the effect was never brilliant and sonorous owing to 
the position of the instruments. Something is, no doubt, 
secured by sinking the orchestra out of sight, yet a good 
deal is lost. Not once dur the performance could I vet 
free from an idea that a veil had been drawn between my 
ears and the players, muffling their sounds and causing 
constant irritation. The chorus-singing, with the exception 
just referred to, was excellent from first to 1 st, being a 
much distinguished by intelligence and expressiveness as 
by correctness. As for the principal artists, one is lost in 


1as 





ine 
ing 





astonishment at the fact that, while closely identifying 
themselves with the characters they play, they can get 


through so much unvocal, ungracious and difficult declama- 
tion without a mistake. 
up to their work; the Kundry 


Klingsor of Herr Hill; the Gurnemanz 





of Frailein Brandt; 
of Herr Siehr, and 


the Parsifal of Herr Gudehus being each as perfect a 
realisation as the most exigent could desire. 

Ileft Bayreuth with varied feelings—gladness at quitting 
the pla e; satisfaction at having witnessed a remarkable 


display of creative and executive art; sorrow at what I 
could not fail to regard as a sacrifice of splendid genius on 
the altar of pure sensationalism, of vanity, and of an arti- 
ficialism more unwor thy than even that against which 
Wagner has so often launched the shafts of ridicule. 





A SINGERS’ FESTIVAL AT HAMBURGH. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 
Hamburgh, August 16. 
THis seaport town is a busy place, but found both will 
and means to put ‘seal theeonghly en féte for the third meet- 
ing of the Deutsche Sa inge stbunde, which was celebrated on 
Friday and Saturday last. 
H| Mecorations, and the way in which they were spread over the 
entire city, one might have thought that the occasion was a 
great national festival such as moves the heart of a people 
to its depths. I mean, of course, that an E nglishman 
might have thought this. A German would perfectly 
understand the possibility of so great a demonstration 


| Meaning nothing more than welcome to some thousands 


XUM 


‘1 hey were one and all thoroughly | 
= | 
the 


Looking at the nature of the | 


lin 


Then the cup is uncovered and glows | 


door manifestations. At these feasts there is always 
a procession for the behoof of the general public, 
who thus acquire a direct interest in the lemnity. 
| Not that the processionists make any sacrifice of feeling 
by showing themselves in the streets. I can avow that 
they like it, taking a pride in displaying their decorated 
banners, parading their numbers, and receiving and re- 
turning the cheers of on-gazers. Some of them like it 
not wisely too well, and become ridiculous in striving 
to attract attention through fantastic head-gear; parti- 
coloured umbrellas; and other devices savouring ofa fools 
festival rather than an artistic gathering. However, the 
Hamburgh procession, notwithstanding instances of bad 
taste, was imposing. Its very magnitude made it so; the 
fifty associations which had come together from - parts 
of Germany occupying more than an hour and a half in 
passing the Victoria Hotel. This great body was mar- 
shalled in four columns; the first comprising societies from 
Leipzig, Bavaria, Berlin, Bohemia, the Erzgel erge district 
and Franconia. In the second, were representatives of 
Frankfort, Fulda, Mecklenberg, and Lovver 
Austria. Inthe third, Schleswig, ‘ 

Posen, the Rhine countries an 

show, while the rear was brought uy 

including the strong societies of Hamburgh 

Each ation carried its banner; ban 

played y at intervals. i 

sang as they marched, and so \ 

noise tl even thousand—there could hard]; 
fewer—passed through the decorated streets a 
tacle the procession lacked variety, but it was an effe e 
display ail the same, and enlisted public sympathy as 
nothing else could possibly have done. Now let me turn 
to the more important musical proceedings. 

These took place in a large edifice intended, I believe, 
as an exhibition building, and capable of accommodating, 
not only the 7,000 singers, but an audience 10,000 strong. 
If I am not mistaken the hall, which is cruciform in shape, 
originally formed part of te palace erected on the amp 
de Mars for the last French h Exposition. Be this as it may, 
Hamburgh possesses a capital place for gatherin ke 
the one under notice; the more because the site is open, 
and the building easy of access on every hand. Large 


Do not expect me to give a description 
nor to tell what elaborate 
the musical 
rail- 
to 


of singing-men. 


arrangements were made for entertaining 
visitors, nor to record how they were pees at the 
way stations and in the streets. All this belongs 
every-day journalism. Let my reader draw upon his 
imagination for flags and evergreens, cheers and hand- 
shakings, beer-drinkings and jovial choruses—everything, 
short, that goes to make up a popular festivi 
I cannot, however, pass over the greatest of the out 




















































preparations were made forthe comfort and convenience of 
} } 
id the hall 


performers and audience. Thus the space rot 











was inclosed, and within the inclosure refreshment booths 
and offices of all kinds were erected. Once within the 





gates there was, indeed, no occasion to go outside from 
morning to night. Meals could be taken, toilets made, 


letters written, telegrams despatched, and all the bi 





of holiday life carried on with the le ast possible 
Inside the hall, a level platform — ed the whole of one 
arm of the cross, having in front of it a lofty pulpit for the 


conductor. This arrangement handle have been reversed, 





and the singers lifted instead of their chief, for, as 
it was, nothing like the full effect of 7,000 voices 
came forth. The singers sang into the collars of 
each other’s coats, instead of over each other's heads. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that a raised 
gallery for such a vast choir would entail no trijing 
expense. The platform was so divided as to arrange the 
singers in two four-voice choirs, one on each side of the 
orchestra, but this did not work well. There were no 
double choruses to sing, and the divided voices—of tirst 
tenors, for instance—were not always strictly together. 


The managers, however, had only a choice of evils with 
such a multitude, and it is, perhaps, ungracious to find 
fault. When I add that the hall was lit by electricity, 
everything necessary has been said to prove that neithe 
pains nor cost were spared to further the enterprise as far 
as that could be done by material means. 
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Two concerts were given; the first on Friday evening, 
the second on Saturday evening, rehearsals taking place on 
the morning of each day. Concerning the doings on 
Friday I am unable to speak. My arrival in the town was 
late, and not a ticket could be obtained. I see in the 
general programme that the selections comprised Beet- 
hoven’s ‘* Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur”’; the overture 
to * Euryanthe,’’ Schumann’s “ Der Eidgenossen Nacht- 
wache’’; Max Bruch’s ** Salamis ’’; the overture to ‘‘ Die 
Zauberflote,’’ Schubert's ** Nachtgesang im Walde,” and 
the chorus No. 3 from Mendelssohn's music to ‘* Gidipus 
in Colonos,”’ besides many other works less known, and 
presumably less important. 
again drew a crowded audience, of whose multitude I was 
enabled to be a unit. Now, therefore, I can speak from 
knowledge, and confidently. I have not yet found that 
punctuality is a virtue much cultivated on the Continent in 
connection with musical doings; but want of it here was 
excusable. The singers had had a long, hot, and dusty 
march; they found the beer outside very refreshing, 
and they were naturally disinclined to recognise the 
“ Assemblée’? which trumpeters blew lustily and often 
as the hour of commencing approached. At length, how- 
ever, all were in their places, and Professor Julius von 
Bernuth, mounting the pulpit, gave the signal to begin. 
A solid choral, ‘Dem Herrn,” by a composer named 
Iman Faisst, opened the proceedings, and, owing to its 
simple structure, was rendered with imposing effect. 
mass of voices blended admirably in these long-drawn 


phrases, while the first tenors and second basses, by their | 


fine quality and power, gave the utmost satisfaction. At 
the close of the hymn an orator representative of the 
visiting societies made a long speech in expression of their 
gratitude for the Hamburgh welcome, and demanded from 
his fellows a ‘ Hoch,” which was lustily given, accom. 
panied by a salute from trumpets and drums. 
telegram from the Emperor was read amid more enthu- 
siasm, and then the musical performance began in real 
earnest. 

A choral song, ‘‘ Gebt Acht,” by Brahms, and Kreutzer’s 
‘** An das Vaterland ”’ were bracketed together for the sake, 
I suppose, of contrast, since they have little in common, 
the one being hard and harsh, the other smooth and flow- 
ing. Both had a fairly good rendering, but yielded place 
in this respect to Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Lied der Stadte,” which 
the army of singers gave as though they liked it. 
came the overture to ‘*‘ Egmont,” arranged for wind instru- 
ments, and most excellently played, and after it a Finnish 
Volkslied, ** Suomi’s Sang,” and a characteristic piece by 
Zenger ended the first part. So far all had gone well. 
The music had been simple and easy. The performers 
were confident and the effect great. 
favourable results were obtained, owing to more exacting 
circumstances and, in some degree perhaps, to the 
refusal of the twenty minutes interval, at which there 
were loud murmurs on the orchestra. Two songs 
from Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘‘ Aus der Edda” were by no 
means well sung, and seemed to interest the audience 
very little. On the other hand, Attenhofer’s ‘‘ Abendfeir,” 


a pleasing piece, and Mendelssohn's ‘ Wasserfahrt ” 
evoked loud applause. The last named charmed the 


audicnce by its grace and beauty, and stimulated the 
singers to do for it their very best. By way of interlude 
the band now played the introduction to the third act of 
“ Lohengrin,” after which Rietz’s “ Im griinen Wald” was 
sung by the ‘ Julius-Otto-Bundes’’ of Dresden, and the 
concert ended with Abt’s ‘ Siegesgesang der Deutschen 
nach der Hermanns-schlacht.” This had to be repeated, 
albeit the electric light went out during the performance, 
and left the vast hall to a few scattered gas-jets. 

There is obviously very little to say about the pieces 
in the above list, beyond this—they were, some of them, 
too difficult. 


A BRUSSELS FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Brussels, August 23. 
A society has been established here under the name 
“ Nouvelle Socicté de Musique de Bruxelles,” the con- 


ductor being M. Henry Warnots. It is at present a 


The concert of Saturday | 





The} 


Then a} 


Next | 


Subsequently less | 


the executive government, and of the municipality,’ jy) 
chorus numbers 400 voices, and its orchestra 120 ingtp, 
ments. It has influence enough to obtain the Palais 4! 
Beaux Arts for concerts, and altogether may be account 
fortunate in its character and circumstances. This Sociey 
gave two Festival Performances on Sunday and Mond; 
last, the days of the national féte. I propose briefly s; 
describe what was done and the manner of its doing. 
The opening Concert attracted a large audience, curio 
to hear Handel’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,” then performed {y 
the first time in Brussels. M. Victor Wilders’ adaptatig 
of Dryden’s text was used, not at all to the advantage¢} 
|the work, which, perhaps, was handicapped in anoth 
| fashion by adherence to the orignal score. The musicia: 
present were, no doubt, glad to have the almost unadultera: 
Handel, but modern ears, not those of musicians, miss ty 
onority of modern orchestras and chafe under jj 
labsence. I am, therefore, not prepared to say the 
| the reception of ‘‘ Alexander's Feast ’’ was enthusiast; 
| or ever. unanimously favourable. The audience applaud 
it is true, but they applauded the soloists, about who, 
{they seemed to think a great deal more than about th 
Saxon master’s work. ‘There was reason to admire ty 
| performance, albeit it was not Handelian according y 
| English notions. At a Festival in our own county 
| Handel is given with much more vigour and noise thr 
delicacy. This is the tradition that has come down toy 
and from which the Brussels people were free when the 
approached ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ I confess to seein; 
new beauties in the music as performed here. The refine, 
ment and delicate shading of the accompaniments, and tk 
close attention to nuances paid by the chorus, invested : 
with attractions that were quite fresh. All the concerti 
| numbers were capitally given by a well-balanced and highi 
trained choir, equal to the best that we have in Englant 
| The sopranos especially distinguished themselves through 
out, singing with marvellous oneness of utterance ani 
feeling, so as literally to resemble a single voice. |: 
Madame Schroeder-Hanfstaengl an excellent interpreter( 
the soprano solos was found. Her sympathetic organ at 
artistic style commanded general approval, as did the él 
cution of M. Bosquin in the tenor recitatives. WM) 
Belhomme, to whom the bass airs were assigned, is a go 
singer, but seemed ill at ease with Handel’s mus 








For this reason the fine air ‘* Revenge, Timothe: 
cries,’ made less than its usual effect. Drawbac: 


notwithstanding, the performance of ‘ Alexander’s Feast 
was one of which any society might have bet 
proud, and upon which M. Henry Warnots has a cle: 
right to congratulate himself. The remainder of the cot 
cert dealt with new music by Flemish composers. Th: 
we heard the overture to an opera, ‘* André Doria”! 
M. Theodore Radoux—a work somewhat patchy « 
|character and commonplace in effect, besides being fi 
lof reminiscences. We heard also, a kind of historic: 
symphony in four movements illustrative of Span 


tyranny in the Low Countries, and the successful 
volt against it. M. van den Eeden, the author ¢ 
this composition, cannot be congratulated upon «% 


vancing the cause of programme music. His work mi 
mean anything, and in the endeavour to mean something 
often sacrifices true musical effect. It isstrained, spasmodt 
and suggestive of an idea that the composer, having real! 
nothing to say, is trying to divert attention from the fat 
by mere noise. In all this, however, he is left far behit. 
by M. Peter Benoit, of Antwerp, whose ‘“‘ Hymne a} 
Beauté” brought the concert to an end. This is a Cantat 
for solo (baritone), chorus, and orchestra, in which beaut 
is represented as the destroyer of ignorance and violent 
and as working out a kind of earthly redemption by 
divine power. The subject is an inviting one, and a dant 
episode, with badinage between youths and maidens} 
might have inspired the dullest composer with gracefi 
and pleasant strains. Unfortunately M. Benoit is one? 
those composers who must ride upon the whirlwind at 
direct the storm; who must be continually startling the! 
audience, and who prefer original ugliness to the forms¢ 
beauty which are familiar. His Cantata is therefore! 
blatant and ambitious, yet feeble and ineffective wor 
destitute, as far as I could discern, of any idea worked 0 











. . . . . . — 
flourishing institution, having the patronage of Royalty o| 7_ 
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.j ig according to art. Noise in plenty; violently contrasted | [HE musical inauguration of the National Exhibition at 
; ss ity. Ih} episodes, and a constant and painful straining after | Dublin was a complete success; a result largely due to the 
*0 Instr.’ i censation ’—these are the characteristics of a Hymn to| presence of Mr. McGuckin and Mr. Ludwig, the Carl Rosa 








> Palais d. 
€ accounty 
This Sociey 


Beauty which is not beautiful. The performance, con- 
ducted by M. Warnots, as that of the symphony had been 
by M. Joseph Dupont, did for the Cantata all that was 


| company being then in Dublin. The chorus singing was 
j; extremely good. There were about forty-five or fifty voices 
|to each part, including a contingent of sixty from the 


nd Mons ossible, and M. Benoit received an “ ovation” at its close; | banks of the river Lee. Mr. Joseph Robinson conducted, 
; briefly But the compliment was surely in recognition of excellences | and Mr. R. M. Levey led. The fine organ of St. Malachy’s 
sh .. manifested elsewhere. ; Pet Church, Belfast, was kindly lent by the authorities, with 
vised C The second Concert, which was attended by the King the sanction of the Rev. Dr. Dorrian, Bishop of Down and 

i) ‘and Queen, opened with Gluck’s Overture to * Iphigénie | Connor; Mr. J. M. Glynn, of the Dominican Church, St. 


” adaptatig 
dvantage :} 
in an 








en Aulide,” and continued with the ‘ Deutsches Requiem ” 
of Brahms, solos by Madame Schroeder-Hanfstaengl and 
M. Belhomme. A better rendering of the Overture I have 


| Saviour’s, Dublin, being the organist. The selection con- 
sisted of the opening of the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise; ” eminently 
| appropriate for an “industrial” exhibition, written, as it 


vl: never heard, but the difficult music of the * Requiem ”’ | was, for the Commemoration at Leipzig, in honour of the 
we aint seemed but imperfectly known, The chorus, it is true, | art of printing. The early numbers of the * Creation ’’— 
, he | did well throughout ; in the orchestra, on the other | omitting one or two—as far as “ The Heavens are 
ime hand, it was easy to find room for improvement. That | telling,” formed the next portion, in which Mr. Ludwig 
nthosion: Brahms’s work met with a hearty reception esngie's be said. | sang the opening phrases with much effect ; and Mr. 
applaude Its merits were not appreciated, but its uniform gloom was | McGuckin, was also highly successful in the music allotted 
Fit ae felt, and toa certain extent resented. : The audience were to him. Of the young lady who sang the soprano solos, 
: hie a0 more pleased with what remained of the concert. They | Miss Adelaide Mullen, an amateur and a daughter of a 
alusics th applauded to the echo M. César Thomson's performance | Vicar Choral of Christ Church and St. Patrick’s, a few 
mens of Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Violin Concerto—a distinguished | words of praise are due. It is about four years ago that 
- sane work, nobly rendered by an artist who appears destined | she was first heard in public, introduced by Sir Robert 
pan the to take the highest rank in his profession. More pure, | Stewart, at one of the concerts of the University Choral 
eee finished, and expressive playing is seldom heard. A | Society, in Mozart's “ Requiem ;) she has since sung in 
“number of vocal solos followed, unnecessary even to|* Israel in Egypt” in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and essayed, 


when the 





its, and th 
invested } 
concerte) 








name, and over these I pass to dwell for a moment 
upon a Cantata—‘‘Le Retour’’—for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, the work of M. Ad. Samuel. The argument of 
this piece deals with the return of a ship from foreign lands, 
bearing a number of savages who recognise the blessings 
of civilisation. I do not exactly understand the drift of 
the poem, but there is a good deal of sentiment in it 
that Englishmen would smile at. This, however, matters 
little in comparison with the fact that M. Samuel, while a 
little inclined to be incoherent here and there, can write 
sensibly and naturally. He is not afraid of a full close; 





with admitted success, the part in ‘Elijah,’ for the 
‘‘ Dublin Musical Society,” and her success on the present 
| occasion fully justified the truth of Sir Robert Stewart's 
|judgment. The programme also included a march com- 
posed by Mr. Joseph Robinson, anda selection of Irish 
music comprising airs and songs with chorus, and closing 
with a fine performance of the overture to “‘ William Tell.” 


THE celebration of what is termed the ‘ Guild Merchant” 
at Preston—which has been held at intervals of twenty 
years from 132g—takes place in the week commencing 
Monday, the 4th inst., when their Royal Highnesses the 


erpreter (i : 3 ; we é ; a 
organ at: he does not run away from a succession of diatonic chords ; Duke and Duchess of Albany have signified their intention 
id the eb O'S he shocked at a melody that keeps in one key for of being present. In connection with the festivities, the 
; ©e" four bars. The result was that ‘‘ Le Retour” achieved the SOPASESBe: eS re aa ase Re 
ives. MP ie . programme announces the following musical arrange- 
: success of the Festival. sg q a 
, iS a 200. Id : . pecered . ments:—On the first day the new organ in the Corn 
A é o not know if the Nouvelle Société means to give], ~- _ ; oe 
ls musi ake ; os . Exchange, presented to the town by John Dewhurst, Esq., 
a Festival every year, but this it may do with advantage | ~. . : ; : : 
limothes . , . 5" |will be opened by Dr. Bridge, Organist of Westminster 
*. and credit. Its means are excellent; its service to art a é 66 Elitah ® wi 
Yrawbacs should be wat Abbey. On Tuesday Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” will be per- 
"s Feast oe formed; on Wednesday a miscellaneous Concert will be 
ave given; on Thursday there will be a performance of 
is a clei Tue unprecedented attraction of the Birmingham | Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s ** Stabat 
f the co: Musical Festival, which takes place too late for notice in | Mater” in the morning, and a miscellaneous Concert in the 
rs, Thi the present number, seems to demand that the earliest | evening; and on Friday Berlioz’ *‘ Faust” will be given. 
Moria” t record of its proceedings should be placed before the public, | The principal vocalists engaged are Madame Albani, Miss 
vatchy : and we have therefore resolved to issue a supplement of | Mary Davies, Madame Patey, Miss Adela Vernon, Messrs. 
peing fi! THe MusicaL TIMES on Monday, the 4th inst., which will | E. Lloyd, Maas, R. Hilton and Santley; conductor and solo 
historic: be exclusively devoted to a report of the Festival. pianist, Mr. Charles Hallé; principal and solo violinist, 
) & 7 re 4 S e Ss. ~ ‘ i 1 . y 4 4 -5 
Pos 29 WE are sorry to record the death qf Mr. William i iyo Te gover ah act cake a tn a 
ae “Hutchins Callcott, which occurred on the 4th ult. He was Chak . Hallé’ band aill olen wh gasp: saiaeateaiadiaiiie 
: cog the younger son of Dr. Callcott, whose glees and other ne eee’ § the Sesh Mawlecs pg balls Siaeaaa 
ee pe compositions have a world-wide reputation, and nephew as Peer eo - All th iemwaite cohen sa rm thin Cae 
aca tea of the well-known painter and Royal Academician, Sir er a Set 4 . SSene ve P : 
14 = > . A “xcnhang 
es. A. W. Callcott. Mr. Callcott was born at Kensington in a : : t ; 
pé . “ 1807, and, after his father’s death, pursued his musical IN our notice of the final Concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
“y fae studies under the direction of his brother-in-law, William Society we spoke of an * indefinite’ proposal for recon- 
“ beh Horsley, Mus. B., Oxon., enjoying all the advantage of stituting the Association by means of a company. We are 
ie that artistic intercourse which his connection both with | happy to state that the project has now become definite, a 
up toe music and painting so readily procured for him. Besides ful- | prospectus having been forwarded to us in which it is 
; b oa filling the duties of an organist, he was the author of several | announced that the Society will be carried on bya com- 
ao at compositions of much merit, such as the scena, ‘‘ The last | pany incorporated with limited liability, not for profit, 
hs brit man” (words by Campbell, the poet, with whom he was] with a capital of £10,000, in shares of £1 each, with 
¥e pe ep Mi yp = the ——— . Give peace in | power a. — a a —— 
~  . ea Our time, Orc and “In my Father’s house are many vice-presidents and on the council; and it 1s st ited tha 
] nsf > - . . - +s . ‘ b ' ; 
— mansions.” Mr. Callcott also devoted much of his time to | ‘* Sir Michael Costa has been communicated with, and it 
& pose popular “ arrangements,” for the pianoforte, of extracts | is confidently hoped that circumstances will admit of his 
dedia from the works of classical composers. His health, never | accepting the invitation of the council to become 
“ton thet good, failed entirely about four years ago, and from that Conductor.” As no dividend, bonus, or other profit can 
7 ee time until his death he had to endure constant suffering, | be received by the members, it is obvious that the object 
aanaes which was borne with the most exemplary patience and | of the present undertaking is to raise a Guarantee Fund ; 
a fortitude. In every relation of life Mr. Callcott won the | and a primary aim of the Association being to maintain 
ein ys respect and esteem of all who knew him, and his death|the high tone which has characterised the performance 


will be long and sincerely regretted. 
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of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and not only to give pro- 
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i= 
minence to the acknowledged masterpieces of Oratorio, Tue annual distribution of certificates to the succegghy! 7 
but to produce new or lesser known works of merit, so | students of the Watford School of Music took place in tht Natio 
powerful an appeal is made to the lovers of sacred art | large hall of the Public Library on the 5th ult. The ch,,, t© be 
that the hearty support of the musical public, both in} was taken by the Earl of Clarendon, who spoke in the oth 1 
London and throughout the country may, we hope and | | his ghest terms of the school; and the Rev. N. Price the * 


believe, be confidently relied upon. 


In order to bring toa fitting termination the valuable 
labours of Mr. Nagel, who retires from the active conduc- | 
torship of the Dundee Amateur Choral Union at the end of | 
this, his twenty-fifth year of service, and at the same time | 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society, the 
committee has decided to hold a Musical Festival on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th of January, 1883. As the cutlay | P 
necessary to carry out this scheme will be very great, a 
circular has been addressed to the noblemen connected 
with th e district and the provosts of the neighbouring | 
towns, asking them to become patrons, and also to a num- | 
ber of gentlemen requesting them to serve upon the com- 
mittee, with the object of securing the financial success of 
the undertaking. Gounod’s Oratorio, ‘*‘ The Redemption,” 
will be performed at the first concert; the second will be | 
miscellaneous, and include Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ; 
and the third will be devoted to Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Israel 
in Egypt,” Mr. Henry Nagel conducting the first and third 
concert, and Mr. August Manns the second. With the | 
exception of Mr. Joseph Maas, who is secured as principal 
tenor, the vocalists are not yet announced; but the orchestra 
of the Glasgow Choral Union has already been engaged. 





| 
THE prospectus of the Wolverhampton Festival Choral | 
Society announces four Concerts during the season 1882-3. 
At the opening Concert, on November 13, Gounod’s new 
Oratorio, ‘‘ The Redemption,”’ will be performed, the 
principal vocalists being Miss Mary Davies, Miss Damian, 





Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. F. King, and Mr. Blower. At 
e second Concert the ‘‘ Messiah” will be given; the 
iird will be an renege ete Concert, at which Dr. Swinner- 


“ie Heap’s ** Voice of Spring ” will be produced; and the 
fourth will comprise Professor Macfarren’s Oratorio, ‘ St. 
John the Baptist,” and Haydn's ‘Imperial Mass.” In 
tion to the vocalists already named, the following are 
also engaged :—Miss Anna Williams, Miss Clara Sam uel, 
Miss Emilie Lloyd, Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Orridge, Mr. | 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Signor Fol. | 
There will be a band and chorus of over 300 performers. 
Conductor, Dr. Heap. 

THE prospectus of the fourth season of Mr. Stephen S. 

tratton’s Popular Chamber Concerts announces six 
concerts, to be held in the Masonic Hall, New Street, 
Birmingham. The programmes will be compiled mainly | 
from the standard works of the great masters; but some 
novelties will be introduced, including the Octet for strings 
by the Norwegian composer Johan S. Svendsen. Native 
art will be represented by a he, composition by F. E. 
Bache, a Quintet by Onslow, a Trio for pianoforte and 
strings by the late J. H. Gelnaiach, a work by the late | 
Charles Lucas, a new Quartet for strings by Ebenezer | 
Prout, and the Quartet in F by Mr. Villiers Stanford, 
which was SO favourably received on its first performance 
at these concerts. The list of executants eng aged includes | 
the names of several well-known artists. he concerts | 
will take place on Mondays—instead of Tuesdays, as here- 
tofore—commencing on the 25th inst. | 


addi 


THE Triennial Musical Festival, under the imemnediate | 
patronage of her Majesty and his Royal 
Duke of Edinburgh, which will be held at the Colston Hall, 
Bristol, on the 17th, 18th, rgth, and 2oth of October next, 
promises to be in every respect as successful as any of the 
preceding meetings in this city. The programme will 
include Gounod's new Oratorio ‘* The Redemption,’ 
** Elijah,” ‘* The Messiah,’ Rossini’s ‘* Moses in Egy pt,” 
3eethoven’s Mass in D, A. C. Mackenzie’s new Cantata 
‘** Jason” (composed expressly for the Bristol Festival), 
Haydn’s Cantata * Spring,” and numerous orchestral and & 
vocal pieces of the highest interest. The artists engaged | 
are Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. Robert Hilton, and Mr. 
Montague Worlock. The prices of admission will, 
understand, be on the reduced scale of the last l’estival. 








we | 


| 


| tral Concerts, which promise to exceed in interest 


| read the Report of the institution, which announced th 













|much good work had been accomplished in the evenj an t 
classes, under Mr. Constantine, and that the Choral Unig, ™SS¢ 
(the advanced choral class of the school), conducted find ul 
Mr. Baumer, had made considerable progress during sidere 
year. Mr. C. Hubert Parry, examiner to the school, g peopl 
| a most favourable account of the general efficiency of tht TH 

pupils; and after the adoption of the Report read by M,{ of Vi 
| Price had been moved and carried, the certificates. wer} Leslie 
awarded by Lady Grimston. the 2 

Tue Edinburgh Choral Union have nearly complete} ™™ 
the arrangements for another series of Choral and Orche.} “ 


and ¢ 
will t 
Thon 


importance anything hitherto attempted. The series wij 
be extended, the orchestra increased, and Mr. Manns yj] 
again be the Conductor. The programmes will i 





Gcunod’s new work, ** The Redemption,” Handel’s “Ju TH 
Maccabeeus” and * The Messiah,” and several orchestr| menc 
works to be performed for the first time in Edinb inter\ 
The soloists already engaged include Mesdames Alb May, 
Patey, and Hutchinson, Misses Carlotta Elliot and Orridg and 1 
Messrs. E. Lloyd, Maas, Harper Kearton, Santley, ant the a 


3arrington Foote. Madame Menter and Herr Joachir 
will be solo pianist and violinist. 










In aid of the Choir Benevolent Fund, the Rev. Cana, 
Farrar preached a sermon in Westminster Abbey on 
July 31, a copy of which has been forwarded to us by ti 


printer, Mr. W. H. 
of this discourse, ‘* Music: 


Robinson, of Walsall. The headin: 
in Religion and in Life,” s 


























ciently describes its purport; but the earnestness ani 
eloquence with which the subject is treated can onl 
be appreciated by a careful perusal of the sermo 
itself. Truly indeed does the author reveal to us — 
heavenly mission of music upon the earth; and sincer 
do we hope that his words, first heard by a limited num 
|of admirers in the Abbey, may by the circulation of this a 
pamphlet be scattered broadcast throughout the land. - 
THE twenty-fifth season of the Menken: Popular Concert Ga 
is announced to commence at St. James's Hall 
October 16. Twenty-one concerts will be given, extendin; Sic 
to March 1g, 18833. The Saturday morning concerts begin 14; 
{on October 21, ar terminate on March 17, 188} score 
| Madame Norman-Néruda will be the violinist in Octobe, 444 
| November, en 1ary, and part of February ; Herr Joa Eee 
| will appear on December 4, and remain until December 23, 4 py 
}and will also be he violinist from Monday, February 2 abov 
until Monday, March 19; Signor Piatti being the violon  srati 
cellist during the oie of the season. Arrangements att gohe 
also pending with Mdlles. Janotha and Marie Krebs, Mis poth 
| Agnes Zimmerm: ann, Mr. Charles Hallé, &c. coun 
His Grace the Meakin of Canterbury has, we under and. 
| stand, recently conferred the degree of Doctor of Musi ofa 
upon Mr. E. J. Hopkins, the distinguished organist anc of S 
composer. The honour was granted on the petition of the, fame 
Master of the Temple (the Dean of Llandaff); and the Bolo 
Benchers of the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middl _ inclu 
| Temple having undertaken to bear all expenses attending Sign 
the granting of the Degree without the knowledge of the exer 
—— of the honour, the event was, of course, not only of th 
asure but a surprise. We are glad to hear of this men 
graceful recognition of the valuable services of an artist so infin 
well known and so highly appreciated. notic 
SUBSCRIPTIONS towards the Royal College of Music —_ 
|continue to be received, and during the past month a 
| Concerts have been given in aid at Sevenoaks and South- ie 
sea, the Prince and Princess of Wales having been present peat 
|at the latter. A paper on the College will be read at the | ng 
Social Science Association meeting, at Nottingham, by Mr. ae 
Harford Lloyd, and there will be a meeting at Ports i | 
an on the 8th inst., at which Mr. Grove will deliver aa Ros 
address. Sixty Concerts in aid of the College will be given ied 
by Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons during October, ni 
November and December next. It is probable that the | wine 


College will open early next year. 
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‘ena In the prospectus of the Sessional Proceedings of the 
‘ Pay National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
‘| to be held in Nottingham in the week commencing on the 
“oth inst., we observe that in the art department the follow- 
ing special questions are to be submitted for discussion : 
“7, Onthe new Royal College of Music. 2. In what way 
can the influence of art be best brought to bear on the 
masses of population in large towns?” We are glad to 
find that music is gradually asserting its right to be con- 
sidered as so important an element in the social life of the 
people. 

Tue Oswestry Triennial Musical Festival and Festival 
of Village Choirs, under the conductorship of Mr. Henry 





NCY Of th 
ad by M; | 
ates Wer 
the 22nd and 23rd inst. On the first day there will bea 
morning and evening Concert, with a full band and the 
Oswestry Festival Choir, the solo vocalists being Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. Henry Blower; 
and on the second day a competition of Village Choirs 
will take place, the prizes to be awarded by Mr. John 
Thomas, harpist to the Queen. 


complete: | 
d Orches. 


Tue Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace will com- 
mence, as usual, in October, and be continued with an 
interval during the Christmas holidays, till the end of 
May, 1883. There will be ten concerts before Christmas, 
and fifteen after. The programmes will be selected with 
the accustomed care and judgment, and the orchestra 
maintained in its former state of efficiency. Mr. A. Manns 
will, of course, retain his post as Conductor. 

Ir is announced that Miss May Brammer has been 
accepted as a member of the Conservatorium at Leipzig, 
after an examination, in which she played the Andante in 
F from Haydn’s Violin Sonata. This young lady is only 
ten years old; and there is only one instance of a student 
of such tender years being admitted, namely, that of 
Madame Schumann, who was received at the same age for 
the study of the pianoforte. 


REVIEWS. 








Gavotta. Di Giovanni Sgambati, istrumentata da Luigi 
i Mancinelli. 
C eH ee Gavotia per archi. Di Guglielmo Zuelli. 
Hall {Florence: G. G. Guidi, 1882. 


1 } 
xtendinz 


: Signor Guip1 has long since secured the gratitude of 
rts begir 2 


musicians and lovers of the art generally by his cheap 
score editions, in octavo size, of compositions both classical 
and modern, including such interesting and hitherto all 
but inaccessible works as the two settings of the opera 
“ Euridice,”” by Jacopo Peri and Giulio Caccini. In the 
above two most recent additions to the series a fresh illus 
tration is furnished of the general comprehensiveness of the 
scheme. Signor Sgambati, indeed, is already well known 
both on the Continent and by his recent visit to this 
country, where, with his Pianoforte Concerto in G minor 
and other compositions, he has fully justified the reputation 
of a rising young maestro which preceded him. The name 
of Signor Zuelli, on the other hand, is as yet unknown to 
fame, he being still a pupil of the Liceo Musicale of 
Bologna, and the fact of a composition of his being 
included with such excellent company as that afforded by 
Signor Guidi’s ‘* Biblioteca del Sinfonista”’ cannot fail to 
exercise a stimulating influence upon the artistic progress 
ofthe young composer. Let us add that the encourage- 
ment thus offered by the publisher to native talent redounds 
infinitely to his credit. Of the two Gavottas now under 


QQ 


7 
Octot 





bs, Miss 


e under: 
f Music 





tending 
» of the 
ot only 
of this 
rtist so 





Leslie, is announced to take place in the Powis Hall on | 


notice, that by Signor Sgambati is by far the more elabo- | 


Music, ‘te. The composer here moves with perfect ease in the 
month | TC9gnised forms of the classical dance, to which he 
South. | “#5, moreover, succeeded in imparting sufficient freshness 
prea and rhythmical originality to establish the raison d’éire 
at the | Semerally, and not unreasonably, demanded nowadays for 
by Mr. | 2 Similar revival of an antiquated movement. ‘The work is 
Ports- vendered elaborate chietly on account of its instrumentation 
ver aa ot full orchestra by Signor Mancinelli, the well-known 
. cine Roman maestro, who has performed his task skilfully, as 
“tober, | Might have been expected, although in some parts of the 
at the | Cre, we think, a rather indiscreet use has been made of the 
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wind instruments, producing a somewhat ponderous effect | music throughout ; and, did our space permi 


where lightness was or should have been intended. The 
Gavotta has already been successfully performed by the 
orchestral societies of Rome and Bologna. Signor Zuelli’s 
composition is one of much less pretension, while it exhibits, 
partly for that reason perhaps, more of the quaintness ap- 
pertaining to the original type upon which it is moulded. 
It is written for the string quartet only, with a somewhat 
unequal distribution of labour amongst the instruments, 
which occasionally betrays an inexperienced hand. But 
its general characteristics are those of artistic refinement 
and gracefulness—and a Gavotte above all should be grace- 
ful—which cannot fail to render its performance by a fairly 
efficient quartet party a real pleasure. 

By the Abbey Door. Song. Words by I’. E. Weat 
The New Kingdom. Song. Words by M. Mark- 

Composed by Berthold Tours. 























Two Wings. Song. Words by M. Mark-Lemon. 
The Outpost. Song. Words by Edward Oxenford. 
Composed by Ciro Pinsuti. 
Unsaid. Song. Written by Julia Cartwright 
Composed by Jacques Blumenthal. 
W. Morley and Co. 
Tus group of songs is a welcome addition to the 









of vocal music appealing not only to amateurs 
artists. Mr. Berthold Tours’s contributions are full) 
of his reputation, ‘‘ By the Abbey Door”’ being a 
little story, charmingly told, both in the poetry and musi 
and ‘* The New Kingdom” affording one more of the mar 
proofs that the attention of an audience can be secured 
simple means. In the last-named song, especially, there 
is genuine pathos in the strain of four bars upon a tonic 
pedai; and to show how the composer has thought out his 




















subjects, we may mention that the harmonium part, which 
Mr. Tours has written for both his songs, accompanies 
only one verse in each. Signor Pinsuti is more at ] in 


the graceful and refined song ** Two Wings” than in the 
martial one which follows in our list. The airy and ap 
priate accompaniment to the first-mentioned composition 
is most artistically united with a highly attractive melo 
and the harmonies throughout are just what m 
expected from so accomplished a writer. ‘ The Ou 
may be made highly effective by a good singer, 
materials used are somewhat conventional. The 


ro- 












and we can conscientiously affirm that they will 
disappointed, for both in the melody and accompani 
composer has fully equalled, if not surpassed, m 
former successful efforts. We are glad to fi 
os the I 


r licence.” 






the 
his 
the 


they * 
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Tie V 
posed for Chorus and full Orchestra by C. 5S 
Heap, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 

Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.] 


yice of Sprin 





THE desire to perform, even 
something which may be called 
to detached songs, duets, trios, and 
have no connection with eacl 


Ci 





1 othe! 
‘ 


rise to the flood of so-termed ‘* Cantatas,’ which is in- 
creasing so rapidly that the supply seems likely to far 
exceed the demand, Many of these, which have recently 
come before us, are extremely good; and t 










written for female voices will be found | 
schools ; but commonplace vocal pieces are 
monplace becauss¢ orm a portion of a Cantata; 


therefore, to have a short 





we shall be | 1 
the duty of reviewing such works until com 
necessity of throwing into them sufficient drama 
to justify their title. Meanwhile, as a healthy 
against these conventional drawing-room 
we cordially welcome Mr. Swinnerton Heap’s wel 
and effective chorus, which is not only a melod 
scholarly musical work, but thoroughly sympa 
the refined poetry of Mrs. Hemans. Commencing 











‘OmMposit 
come tl 





with 


itn 






theme, gracefully and appro , 
varied character of the words is faithfully reflected in the 


t, we could cite 
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many points of interest which prove that the composer has 
well thought out his design, and in no part sacrificed the 
simplicity of the work for the display of his musical ac- 
quirements. The pianoforte part is well written, yet we 
have no doubt that the effect of the composition with full 
orchestral accompaniments—which are published—can 
be but faintly realised by its performance with the sup- 
port only of our household instrument. 

A Tambourine Dance. For the Pianoforte. By Frank 
Austin. [Ashdown and Parry.| 

Tuis is a cleverly written and effective characteristic 
dance, easy to play, and yet brilliant and showy enough to 
remove it from the répertoire of simple pieces which very 
young performers too often imagine that they have grown 
out of. For the cultivation of a rhythmical feeling dance 
music is valuable to juvenile pianists; and in the compo- 
sition before us the melodiousness of the themes and the 
constant changes of key cannot fail to interest the pupil, 
whilst for touch it may be recommended as an excellent 
lesson. 


The Fan Series. 
classical and modern authors. 
fingered. [Lamborn Cock.] 

Four only of this series of pieces are at present | 
published—Handel’s Fantasia in C, Rubinstein’s Romance | 
and Melody in F,the Presto and Finale from Dussek’s | 
Sonata (Op. 9, No. 3), and J. S. Bach’s Gavotte and} 
Courante in G. All are excellently engraved and fingered | 
wherever necessary. We do not know how many com- | 
positions are to be included in the collection; but upon | 
the ‘‘ Fan” which ornaments the outside cover the numbers 
are printed up to 12. 


Favourite Pianoforte Pieces. By 
Carefully revised and 





Sdchsiches Lied, fiir Piano. Von Ignatz Gibsone. 
| Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. | 

PIANISTS who can sing this song with the fingers, and 
avoid breaking the melody where it is divided between the 
hands, will assuredly give much pleasure even to a critical 
drawing-room audience, for the piece is elegantly written 
throughout, and sufficiently brief to prevent any feeling of 
weariness from the monotonous character of the composi- 
tion. The * Lied ohne Worte”’ is perhaps a little overdone 
in the present day; but this style of music is excellent 
practice for the acquirement of varied shades of touch, and 
when we find so refined a specimen as the one before us 
we are glad to draw attention to it. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 

ALTHOUGH we are giving, in another part of our present 
issue, a detailed account of the first performance at Bay- 
reuth of Richard Wagner's latest music-drama “ Parsifal,”’ 
a brief reference to the accounts of the work rendered in 
such of the more important Continental music-journals as 
have so far come under our notice may not be uninteresting 
to our readers. 

Whereas the Paris Le Ménestrel-—a journal generally 
disposed to do justice to the poet-composer—has so far 
abstained from furnishing a special notice of the event, 
its contemporary of well-known anti-Wagnerian tenden- 
cies, L’Art Musical, contains in its recent numbers some 
detailed and appreciatory articles on the performance 
in question from the pen of M. Ernest Chausson. * All 
the fanatics of Paris,” ironically remarks the journal 
quoted, in its issue of July 27, ‘have departed for the 
holy city, barefooted, clad in sackcloth, travelling staff in 
rand ; and we shall presently read in the papers devoted 
to the cause a series of most glowing articles. For our 
part, we shall likewise have an account furnished to us, 
which, though it may not prove as mystically enthusiastic, 
will at least be written with perfect candour, calmness of 
judgment, and impartiality.” In the following numbers 
the account referred to is rendered, containing in its 
opening paragraphs the following significant passage : 
‘In my opinion this is one of the most astounding crea- 
tions of modern genius. The splendour of the music, the 
noblesse of the subject, the variety of the dramatic situa- 
tions—alternately of a religious, terrible, voluptuous, or 
sublime character—the picturesqueness of the decorations 





juste milieu of criticism, makes frequent use of such guarded | 


and of the mise-en-scéne—all these combine so perfectly in 
absorbing the mind of the spectator by affording simulta. 
neous enjoyment to the intellect, to the ear, and to the 
eye, that one feels captivated by this ‘ardent anj 
despotic inspiration’ (to use an expression of Baudelaire) 
and carried beyond oneself by this artistic all-powerful. 
ness.” Surely this is ‘most glowing,” and a great deal! gupse 
more so than, to judge by its previous remarks, L’4r | ;. po 

nothi 


first) 
“the 
i about 
thus | 
end 
these 


Musical could have anticipated. The fact, however, of | 
these articles (written, we may add, with a thorough of th 
knowledge of the subject, and with much artistic feeling) | cause 
having been inserted in a journal which never allows an} wag 
opportunity to pass of showing its dislike for every. } think 
thing Wagnerian, undoubtedly redounds greatly to its! for of 
credit.—La Musique Populaire (edited by M. A. Pougin) | gtrict 
shows itself far less enthusiastic about the “ Buhnenweih- | oyr r 
festspiel” than its contemporary. To begin with, it is} payin 
somewhat ominous when we are told that the writer (who | work. 
signs himself with the initials M. D.) has watched the! merit 
performance ‘‘ montre en main,” and we are thereby pre. racte: 
pared for his subsequent remark that the length of the every 
work ‘renders it somewhat hard to digest for a French \ Frau 
stomach.” The critic, in his evident anxiety to keep to the/ yalt 
who : 
expressions as: ‘‘ Whatever we may think of the system! tion 
and the theories of Wagner, it (‘ Parsifal’) is evidently 2 we a 
very powerful and very bold work, fatiguing and difficult of th 
to understand though it be.’’ Nevertheless the writer is Herr 
generally disposed to regard the new work favourably, and no r 
at the conclusion of his report assures his readers that, assen 
having assisted at two performances, he ‘does not con, to re 
sider that he has wasted his time.’”” Though this may be sever 
somewhat backhanded praise, we take it be intended for The 1 
praise. The same journal also presents its readers witha quote 
sketch of the enchanted garden of Klingsor and its Flower perso 
Maidens, as represented in the second act of the drama. of th 
Turning now from the French to the German musica them 
press, we meet in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, of opini 
Leipzig, with some articles on the ‘‘ Parsifal ” performances We 
from the pen of Wilhelm Tappert, the late editor of the made 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musik Zeitung, one of the ables who, 
among the thorough-going Wagnerians, and the compiler- progr 
oddly enough—of a ‘lexicon ” containing a copious selec-} tance 
tion of slanderous and invidious remarks passed upon th furnis 
reformer in the course of his career. Herr Tappert, it nese « 
must be admitted, is not very happy in some of his prt tothe 


| liminary observations, marked as they are throughout by five c 


a genuine enthusiasm which should protect him, at al the w 
events, against a wilful misinterpretation of his meaning. ticism 
Thus, the writer says, inter alia, ‘It is necessary to fe! harm 
and think as a German and a Christian in order to appr incluc 
ciate fully and entirely the beauties of ‘ Parsifal.’’’ The, trine, 
suggestion may be, and probably is, perfectly correct fron of the 
a Wagnerian standpoint, but its logical inference is, tht third 
all those who cannot lay claim to the above essential com object 
bination of personal qualifications are placed very muchit fepres 
the same position as the “ pure fool” Parsifal himsel, * prof 
when, after gazing with apparent lack of sympathy at th Natio 
mysteries of the Grail (in the first act), he is igno fourth 
miniously dismissed from the hall of the ‘ Gralsburg, tpon 
and, according to the stage directions, ‘‘the door 3, tegarc 
violently closed upon him.” Non-German or Not Hans! 
Christian visitors to the Bayreuth ‘“ Festspiel’’ then Chief 
will have to grope their way in relative darkness « Bayre 
best they can. There are some good points made, how: Server 
ever, in Herr Tappert’s subsequent remarks, whose ver ¢ompx 
dict, as regards the musical portion of the drama, may b& are n 
summed up in the following sentence: “ All the achieve. ft upo 
ments in the entire range of harmony and instrumentatiot We, ¢ 
have been deposited in this score as in some archives; for w 
‘ Parsifal,’ indeed, is a complete treasury, the contents 0 Work 
which will only be fully ascertained, and properly estimatel| give r 
at a future time.’”—In the Berlin Allgemeine Deutschi| at lea: 
Musik Zeitung, Herr Otto Lessmann, successor to Her! It is 
Tappert in the editorship of that journal, and, like the! (repre 
latter, an ardent disciple of the Bayreuth master, renders feuth 
an equally enthusiastic, interesting, and exhaustive accoum! the ey 
of the event in question. Herr Lessmann prefaces his Staff « 
remarks with one of those half-oracular, half-epigram-0fcou 
matical utterances of Franz Liszt, in which the veterat| The 
maéstro delights. ‘ During and after yesterday's (tht| Wagn 
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iy 
erfectly jn first) performance of ‘ Parsifal,’”’ said the pianist-composer, 
; Simulta. }the general impression was that nothing can be said 
nd to the | about this wondrous work. Those whom it has touched 
dent and } hus deeply may well be rendered silent by it; its lofty 
udelaire), | jendulum swings from the sublime to the sublimest.”” In 
‘powerful. 
reat deal | 
‘S, L'Ant | ig positively contagious, and the more so since there is 
wever, of nothing in his remarks which could offend the susceptibilities 
thorough of the less biassed reader, as is, unfortunately for their 
C feeling) | cause, so frequently the case in the utterances of the 
lows an | Wagner admirers par excellence. Herr Lessmann is, we 
or every. } think, strongest in his criticism of the performers, although, 
ly to its | for obvious reasons, we must refrain from quoting his able 
Pougin) | ctrictures in this respect, while strongly recommending to 
inenweih- our readers the perusal of the original articles. The critic, 
vith, it is | having witnessed no less than five representations of the 
riter (who | work, is enabled to give his opinion as regards the relative 
tched the) merits of the various representatives of the principal cha- 
reby pre. sacters. The Kundry of Fraulein Brandt he considers in 
h of the every way equal, though differing in conception, to that of 
a French \ Frau Materna; the assumption of the same part by Fraulein 
sep to the/ Malten being, in his opinion, inferior to both. Herr Jager, 
h guarded | who subsequently assumed the part of Parsifal, in alterna- 
€ system! tion with Herren Winkelmann and Gudehus has proved, 
idently a we are told, a more intellectual exponent of the character 
d difficult of the hero of the Grail than his two rivals, although, as 
writer is Herr Lessmann proudly and admiringly adds, there exists 
ably, and no rivalry, in the ordinary sense, among the artists 
Jers that, assembled at Bayreuth, whose only desire seems to be 
not con, to render fullest justice to the latest creation of their 
s may be severed master and to their own unquestioned abilities. 
ended for ‘The two German authorities whose opinions we have just 
rs witha quoted (in each case professional musicians) having 
ts Flower) personally witnessed the now historical first performances 
drama. of the Bayreuth ‘ Festspiel,’ we have justly given 
1 musical them the precedence in this partial résumé of continental 
Musik, of opinion—so far as German commentators are concerned. 
ormances We may now, in conclusion, cite a few observations 
or of the made in the Wiener Signale on the part of a critic 


he ables who, like the writer of these ‘‘ Notes,’ has followed the | 


ompiler~ progress of these interesting representations at a dis- 
pus selec) tance. Herr Eduard Kulke, in addition to the special report 
upon th furnished in the same paper from the pen of the able Vien- 
appert, it nese critic, Dr. Theodor Helm, divides the critical pilgrims 
his pre tothe “ Mecca of Music,” as Bayreuth has been called, into 
ghout by five classes. The first comprises the fanatic admirers of 
n, at al the work who go into raptures over the ‘Christian mys- 
meaning. ticism” displayed in it, and whose enthusiasm does more 
y to fel harm than good to the cause of their idol. The second 
to appr includes the more sober adherents of the Wagnerian doc- 
'’? Tht, trine, who dwell chiefly upon the ‘‘ symbolic significance” 
rect from ofthe drama and its more cosmopolitan character. In the 
e is, thi 
tial com: 
much it 
himsel 
ry at the 
is igno 
alsburg’ 
door i, 
yr = Non 
” then, 
cness 4 


object, on religious grounds, to the Christian element as 
fepresented in ‘‘ Parsifal,” wherein they profess to see a 
* profanation ”’ of Christianity—Karl Frenzel, of the Berlin 
National Zeitung, being included in their number. The 
fourth party comprises those who decline, @ priori, to enter 
tpon the religious tendency introduced into the work, 
tegarding it solely from an artistic standpoint—Eduard 
Hanslick, the eminent Viennese critic, being one of its 
thief representatives. Another attitude taken up by 
Bayreuth critics—the fifth in the enumeration of our ob- 
de, how. Server—is that caused by the impression that the poet- 
10se ver €Omposer has in his new work made use of means which 
may b are not ‘ purely artistic,’ and which, in a measure, place 
achieve he a level with the * Passion Plays” of Oberammergau. 
entatiot We, of course, quote these remarks of a casual observer 
chives, for what they may be worth, and merely add that a 
itents | Work which, as regards its subject-matter alone, can 
stimated| five rise to such widely divergent views must surely be 
Deutsch| at least a remarkable one. 

to Her! Itis stated that an aggregate number of 44,000 words 
like th {representing many languages) was despatched at the Bay- 
_rendets feuth telegraph office from six o’clock till near midnight on 
account, the evening of the first representation of “ Parsifal,” the local 
aces his Staff of telegraphists of the small provincial town having, 
:pigram: Of course, been considerably reinforced for the occasion. 
veterat| The widely circulated rumour, to the effect that Richard 
y's (the Wagner is at present engaged upon a new music-drama 
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these words the keynote has been struck to Herr Lessmann’s | 
subsequent exposition, the sympathetic warmth of which | 


third category the writer places those worthy people who | 


founded upon Indian mythology, has been most positively 
denied by the master himself. 

Ata General Meeting of the German Stage Society, to 
be held this month at Munich, under the presidency of Herr 
von Hilsen (the director of the Berlin Opera), a proposal 
will be made, among others, that a special commission be 
elected for the purpose of procuring a new translation of 
| the libretto of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” for the uniform 
use of the German operatic stage. The existing German 
translations of the work, as is well known, do not in any 
way Satisfactorily represent the Italian original. 

The Royal Opera of Berlin recommenced its perform- 
ances on the 2oth ult. with Beethoven's “‘ Fidelio.” A new 
opera, entitled ‘‘Gudrun,” by August Klughardt, will be 
amongst the novelties to be produced during the season. 

Herr Wachtel, the phenomenal and apparently inde- 
fatigable tenor, is just now appearing in a series of his 
favourite véles at the Kroll’sche Theater of Berlin. The 
veteran singer is in his sixtieth year. Dr. Emil Krauss, well 
remembered by London amateurs as one of the prominent 
members of the late German Opera Company at Drury 
Lane, is likewise giving a series of most successful im- 
personations at the same establishment. 

A season of Italian opera was inaugurated on the 15th 
ult. at the Berlin Philharmonie (formerly Central Skating 
Rink) with Verdi’s ‘* Un Ballo in Maschera.” 

The Leipzig Stadt-Theater commenced a fresh season of 
performances, on the Ist ult., under its new director, Herr 
Max Stagemann; Lessing’s ‘* Minnavon Barnhelm”’ having 
been selected for the opening night.and Mozart’s “ Zauber- 
fléte”’ for the succeeding one. ‘the season is likely to be 
marked by special activity, definite promises having already 
been given as to the production of several interesting 
novelties. 

A new concert-hall is at present in course of erection 
at Leipzig, and will be known in future as the “* Neues 
Gewandhaus.” 

The marriage is announced in German papers of Dr. 
Hans von Bilow with Fraulein Marie Schanzer, of the 
Meiningen Hoftheater, who will remain an active member 
of that institution for the present. 

M. Lamoureux, the Paris chef d’orchestre, proposes to 
include in his concerts during the coming winter selections 
from a series of operas, both classical and modern, which 
have never been represented on the French lyrical stage. 

M. Michaelis, the Paris publisher, who is issuing a most 
| interesting series of ‘‘ Chefs-d’ceuvre classiques de l‘Opéra 
| francais,” has just added to their number the opera * Isis,” 

by Lully (edited by Th. de Lajarte), and ‘‘ Céphaie et 
| Procris,” by Grétry (edited by M. Gevaert). Three other 
| works are now in course of publication, viz., ‘* Roland,” 
| by Piccini; ‘‘ Ernelinde,” by Philidor; and ‘‘ Les Baya- 
| déres,” by Catel. 

Madame Judith Gautier has just published, at Paris, a 
| volume entitled ‘“ Richard Wagner et son ceuvre poétique 
depuis ‘ Rienzi’ jusqu’a ‘ Parsifal,’”’ containing a detailed 
analysis of the music-dramas of the Bayreuth reformer, 
and deriving a special significance from the fact of its 
emanating from a French source. Madame Gautier, we 
may add, has been for some years on intimate terms with 
the family of the composer. 

M. Pasdeloup, the Director of the Paris Concerts Popu- 
laires, is just now giving a series of Symphony-Concerts, 
with the greater part of the members of his famous 
orchestra, at the Grand-Théatre of Bordeaux. 

Two performances of Wagner's tetralogy ‘“‘ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen” are announced to take place in October 
next at the Alhambra Theatre of Brussels, under the 
direction of Herr Angelo Neumann. 

M. Léo Délibes’ opera, * Jean de Nivelle,” is in course of 
preparation at the Theatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels, 
and will be produced there under the composer's direction 
during the coming autumn. 

Madame Christine Nilsson has, according to Le 
Meénestrel, accepted an engagement for a concert-tour in 
the United States and Canada, and will start for Boston 
(Mass.) in October next. 

Under the title of ‘*‘ Musique et Musiciens au XVIIme 
Siécle,”’ an interesting volume has just been published at 
Leyden, under the joint authorship of MM. Jonckbloet 








and Land. 
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The new operatic season at Copenhagen is to be opened 
with the performance of Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.”” Ambroise | 
Thomas’s ‘“‘ Mignon” will be the second work in the 
vépertoire. 

Signor Sgambati, the eminent Italian pianist-composer, 
will shortly proceed on a concert-tour in America. 

At the International Music Festival recently held 
Geneva, the municipal band of Turin gained the first prize 
for band-playing, and the Societa Corale degli Artisti of the 
same town (consisting of male voices only) likewise ob- 
tained the first distinction for reading at sight and the 
second for execution. 

A monument erected to the memory of Bellini, the com- 
poser of ** Norma,”’ ‘* La Sonnambula,” and ‘‘I Puritani,”’ 
is to be unveiled this month at Catania, in Sicily, his native 
town. 

At Rome died, on July 29, Nicola Alberini, Professor at 
the Royal Academy of Sta. Cecilia, and composer of sacred 
music as well as of an opera, ‘‘ Don Saverio,” which was 
successfully performed in 1875 at the Politeama. 

Francois Wartel, the eminent professor of singing, died 
at Paris on August 12, at the age of seventy-six. Among 
his most distinguished pupils were Mesdames Nilsson and 
Trebelli. 

We have also to announce the death of M. Léonard 
Terry, professor of singing at the Conservatoire of Liege, 
and corresponding member of the Belgian Académie des 
Beaux Arts. Terry was the possessor of a most com- 
plete and valuable musical library, which, it is hoped, will 
be secured by the authorities of the Brussels Conservatoire. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts™ re- 
cently given at some of the — institutions abroad : i 





ua 










Sondershausen.—Loh 1 ): Overt 
Tod” (A. Schultze) mo } : CA Th 
script (Markull); Flute concerto (Manns 
(Mozart). Lchconcert (August 6): Festival Ove rture 
Concerto (Bruch); Prelt to Tris tan u Isoide”’ (Wagner); Frag 
ment from ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust ¢ z); and Symphony, with 





the motto, “ Gelebt, gestrebt—Gestritten, n—Gestorben, um 


worben” (Joachim Raff). 


get 








Dieppe.— Classical Concert (July 20 Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn); Trio for two oboes and violoncello 
(Beethoven); Scherzo (L efebvre) : Prelude to ‘Le Deluge” (Saint- 
Saéns); Scénes Pittoresques (Massenet). 

; } 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
LISZT’S ** DANTE” SYMPHONY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to an article in 
your paper of August 1, on “The London Mus ical 
Season,”’ by Mr. Henry C. Lunn, in which that gentleman 
makes the following misstatement, namely, “that the 


Philharmonic Society had boldly brought forward Liszt's 
‘Dante’ Symphony, for the first time in this country.” 
This is not the case, as this work was first produced by 
me at my Orchestral Concert on April 22, and repeated on 
May 20. I inclose the programmes of both concerts. By 
inserting this letter in your next issue you will oblige, 
Yours faithfully, 
WILHELM GANz. 


26 


wis ] 


, Harley Street, 
gust 24, 1052. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

Our correspondents will oblige by writing all names as clearly as possi- 
bie, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their 
accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to veturn offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies, 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued wheve the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who ave di sappointed in 


names and addresses must 
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RY NEWS| Tues 
the * 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed y| The 
this Summary, as all the notices ave a collated from the Io) Veec 
papers or supplied to us by correspondent ~~ PR cont: 
ABERGAVENNY.—There was a very ie gathering at the recep | hieh 
Musical Eisteddfod in the Market Hall. Nine choirs, and 4 g sia 
larger number of glee parties, making a total of nearly 3,0 D 
| competed, exclusive of the legion of soloists and pian oforte F pub 
competitors The Eisteddfod com menced at eleven o'clock, by D 
| judicators being Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. R. Bartholor the | 
| Ludlow, and Mr. Emlyn Evans; Accompanists, Mr. Harrell Tomk wale 
|}and Mr. George Howells; Conductor, the Rev. Th tophilus R with 
| Pentyrch. The followin g was the programme: Fe the ‘ J 
| ance of the glee, With sighs, sweet rose’ Callen 





ghteen parties entered, and nearly all competed. Felix and frie 
and four friends, Blaenavon; Tom Felix and party, Pontypr 
the be st performance of the madrigal, ““Sweete floweres, ye 
faire,” by a choir of not less than thirty voices, f10, with a sj 
medal for the conductor. Awarded tothe Gwent G e Party, Rhym 
Best perform: ance on the cornet (with pianoforte accompa 













the cavat ina, ‘ Rot ! toi que j'aime” (Meyerbeer), £2. Mr. | 
Richards, who adjudicated upon the three competitors (J 
Cathays, Cardiff; J. Davies, Ebbw Vale; and J. Francis, Nea 


that Davies’ ‘Ss performance was exceedingly 
prize. Mr. Davies is the 
Volunteer band 


.ood, and awarded hi 
bandmaster of the noted 2nd br 

For the best performance on the p 
“Gipsy Rondo,” candidates not to exceed seventeen years of 
There were several competitors, Miss Walker, of Grawen Ter 
Merthyr; Miss Polly Williams, Blaenavon, eight years of age 
Miss Edith Bur ig, London, being selected for the fi 
Mr. Brinley Richards, in giving his adjudication, 
surprised at the great progress made in South Wa 
playing during the last two or three years, I: 1 this 








































playing was very good, but the music was too eas THe 
to award the prize to the best rmer, and thz i was 
3unting, of London, but the little “girl only eight years of : 


Williams, Blaenavon) played in a remarkably clever m 








cor nmittee, on his recommendation, awarded her a secc 
£1 1s t 3.30 principal competition came on being £100 fort 
pe an or The many rend the skies” (Handel), with pianof 





















um accompa ime nt, fora choir of not les 5 th an 15 
, With a gold medal for the cor I 
with ab 





and harm« 


or¢ 
300 voices 1 


t 
ictor, 











the compet 


















































nt preva mbers of the differen 
the result of the co eetihion. Mr. Emlyn Evans first spo ke i al 
He said this was the best choir competition that had tak i da E 
whole of the Prin i au for ven 
many years. He had r ‘ t f geo} 
choirs before. Mr. Brinley Richards “ia the competition 
good order kept by so many thousands of Welshmen was 
able to all, and exceeding ratifying to himself. I 
question wl uch a scene could 
> the Princip Better choral music 
Three choirs had distinguished themselv 
2 competition, one of whom self and colle 
hly of, i that was the Rhondda Philharmonic 
n es oir. But the choir to which they award 
i c Society. The result was receiy 
y st ve rformance Qe th e anthem, ‘‘ God 
| up with a merry noise” (Croft), with a gold medal for 
| du There competed, Tredegar United, Gwent Moriah ( Dowlai r he 
| a Jowlais) choirs Brinley Richa rds thought this co appre 
| sation than t. If there wa du 
second prize he would award it to the T rede 


, himself and ors gave the prize to 
Simpson Geor ge, | ano air, 


Cond uctor, I 
£2. Awarded to Eos 





sest “sopt 
that killest the prophets,’ 
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I amorgan The priz- 
tion took place in i e Castle grounds after the E 
Brecon.—The Archidiaconal Choral Union ¢ 
fine old Priory Church of John’s, on Tuesday 
ult., at 11.45 a.m. Choirs of the Archdeaconry, 
520 voic The service commenced 
brothers.” Five of the South 






i. 
nd, which headed the procession 

the organ, in all the hymr i 
5th tone 2nd ending, 





pla ce oI 
Gregorian 





ltoa 





introd 











hanted to three chants, and the Benedi 

ner; the Special Psalms were sung to Greg which 

1 n was “I was glad” (Sir John Ge s), th ee 
accompaniment being finely played by the Organist hurt Musi 
Mr. Rees T. Heins. uppropriate sermon wa the sic 
Rev. Archer Thompson Gurney, M.A. The “ Hal! rogg noon, 
was performed on the organ at the conclusion of = service. Th etecte 
Conductor was Mr. Thomas Davies, A. Mus. T.C.L., the iner ¢ eee 


choirs to the Union. Much of the success of the Festival 
the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. J. Price, Llanfigan Rectory. 

















igo -SALTERT An evening Concert was given at Camb 
Public Rooms on Thu y evening, the roth ult., by Mr, Barr rogré 
Seen assisted by several amateurs, The programme was Wet Natio: 
selected and most efficiently rendered. Mr. Bagly was highl | O Go 
in De Beriot’s “ Scéne de Ballet,’ and also in the duct | r. 4 
Squire, on “ William Tell” (De Beriot and Osborne) 


success was obtained by Master Squire, a violoncello vir 





obtaining back numbers that, although the music is always kep 
in stock, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
pointe to supply the current sale. 
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e even years of age. Master “quire, who obtaine das ) 
Certifi cate from the Ro yal Aci idemy of Music, ean ¢ ® 
— — ician, his tone, style, and execution bein g of a ver Th 
. _ ert. 1urs 
Irs. Squire presid jed at the sieneleitec throughout the Concer 4 ae 
De! MERARA.—Mr. Colbeck’s Concert, i in aid of the funds of the pr0{ parish 
posed College of Music, was given in the Philharmonic Hall ©} assen 
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The programme, which was miscellaneous, includ 
/ nphony ’ ’and a selection from The P arate of Pe 

es ae vocalists were Mrs. Webb, 1 id 

and Gilderdale. 
luet for pianoforte and 
solo was much appreciated. The 

the recent | highls y successful. 
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he playing of the school orchestra 
feature in “the concert. The new organ ir 
forr 1 ecial Service the next day 
H. Stevens 
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. ©. R. So Sy. Carre was 
t of Holy ity Church, 

and Mr. G. H. Bat I 
every part. 
pr Matvern.—At the Priory Church 
1 Recital was giver 1 by Dr. ‘& J. Frost, of 
1 selection from the works of Gull a 
Shipp, C. E. Stephens, Widor, and 
tisfaction to the numerous congregation 
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na the Gwennap Church Organ I d 
itleman assisted. A Bazaa 1 Open-air rk 
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s of Trevince on the same days, in aid of : tha 

certs were rae ittended. assisted were Fi 
Bay.—Mr. E. A. Cruttenden, Org: 5 


al Con cert in the Town 
Miss Maude Kelly, Miss 
" S. f eso all of whom were 
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cessful entertainment consi 
tal pos! vocé al, was 















Miss He nden Warde received 1 
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The Rev. G. WI 









Dr. Spark, the boroug 

















> was well selected, b 
ties of the magr nificent organ of which he 
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pte of thank 
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r Sp ark for the e mus 
ival in th Lewes.—On Wednesda 
13 t val was helda 








ugh, — Mr. 
h Chuich, Woking 
sl T. C D.), 












nth irts.” A collection v 
>in aid of the choir fonds, hd which a hymn was sung, « 
s Te Deum, in E flat, as a spe 

Mr. Percy J. Starnes, the organist I ( 
luctory voluntary, one of his ¢ own works, . Andante con moto, 










Che irmaster to Bacton 
id Choirmaster to 
W. Lacey, 





k.—Mr. R. Seati ) 
Church, He 
of the Cho ir 


act of ne e and j 











—A new organ, built expressly oe Mr. William L 
ishment, Church — was opened on Saturday aft 
e 12th ult., by Mr. W. H. Jude. strument has beer 
erected by Wadsworth aa of Manchester, and is especially 






, Chelsea, S.W. 




























, adapted for solo performance, several of the stops being partic Jarl pe nee 
t It j is Mr. Lea’s intention to continue the Recitals every S.z - fli _ — 
\ until the musical season commences.—A Choral Concert wa DEA [HS. 
given on Saturday evening, the rgth ult., at Hengler’s Cirque, by the ee Mal rid 
> th n the 3rd ult., at 26, Portsdown Roa Maria, widow 
en at tt) Cambrian Choral Society and the Liverpool Vocalists’ Union. Cate a Tkvst, adios aa 5 su 
Jarra r ) IESSOT tr 7 

Barré ¥) programme included the competitive pieces to be sung at the D , 





National E isteddfod, some part-songs, and Me: idelssobn’s - 
O God,” all of which were well rendered, under the cor s 
Mr. F.C, Jone The solo vocalists were Madame Biilinic 
a Mr. George Barton, who were highly successful. Miss Pree PRICE aria BY. Oxo id 
contributed a pianoforte solo, and accompanied throughout the See eile aos 
. ae “On ‘the 
ver Newport.—An Organ Recital = ge at St. Ma ch on | Har 
e Con lursday evening, the 24th ult., by Mr. C. Warwick Jo yrdan, Mus. 
| Ox on, in aid of the tunds for the buildi ling of new schools tor the f 
f the pro} parish. Notwithstanding the rent weather a large congregation 
Hall ot} assembled. The Recital compris: ed selections from the works of Smart, | S: 








On the h ult., ¢ 
WiLt1aAM HUTCHIN 
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Now ready. 


EW AND REVISED EDITION, with various 
improvements and many additional Chants, of THE 
PSALTER, arranged for Chanting. With appropriate English 
Chants. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ousg ey, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc., Oxon., &c., and Epwin GeorGg Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon., 
Organist and Choirmaster of York Minster. 
Edition I., in Post 8vo, with the chants in short score. Cloth, 2s. 
Edition I. + in Foolscap 4to, large type, with the chants in short 
score. Cloth, 4s 
Edition III., in Imperial 32mo. Words only. Cloth, gd. With 
Proper Psalms, 1s. The Proper Psalms separately, 3d. 


EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
of THE CANTICLES, &c. First Series. 
I. Post 8vo, chants in short score. 6d. 
II. Foolscap 4to, chants in short score. Is. 
III. In32mo. Words only. 14d. 

When this new Edition is required, instead of the original Work 
(which is on sale in all its original forms), orders should be specific 
for ‘‘ REVISED EDITION.” 


EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 

of THE ANGLICAN CHANT-BOOK. A Collection 

of Single Chants, Ancient and Modern, appropriated to the Daily 

Psalms, Canticles, and Hymns in the Book of Common Prayer. The 

Chants correspond with those of the “ Psalter,” and are similarly 

numbered. Edited by Epwin GeorGe Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

8vo, in paper cover, gd.; cloth, rs.6d. Foolscap 4to, large type, paper 
cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

London: Novato, Ewer and Co. 





"ARRANGEMENT OF — i _ MUSICAL PROPERTY 


ESSRS. PUTT ICK pee SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold their SPECIAL MONTHLY 
SALES of MUSICAL PROPERTY of every description on the fol- 
lowing dates :— 
Sept.—No Sale. 
Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
Property intended for insertion in any of the above Sales, or par- 
ticulars of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should reach us 
ten days prior to the dates mentioned. 
Auction Gallery, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
(Established 17 94. J 


ELLY and CO., PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 
NIUM MAKERS (to Her Majesty), 14 and 16, Mortimer 
Street, London, W. 

Kelly’s Organ Harmoniums are the “only instruments ” of English 
manufacture that gained “ any award”’ at the Dublin and Paris Exhibi- 
tions. 

A liberal discount for Schools and Charitable Institutions. 

Three hundred Second-hand Pianofortes by the leading makers, at 
all times very cheap. New Pianos (warranted), in elegant Walnut or 
Rosewood cases, from 19 guineas. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Shippers supplied. 


GIR GEORGE ELVEY having left Windsor, his 


address is La Tour, Sunninghill, Berks. 


M R. J. T. HUTCHINSON, A.R.A.M. (Baritone), 
requests that communications with reference to Oratorios, Con- 
certs, or Pupils, be addressed, 56, tence Street, siatoneieitl Sq. 


RR EQUIRED, by a Widow Lady, EMPLOYMENT 

as ORGANIST, with daily teaching. Churchwoman. Can be 
well recommended. Country preferred. Address, Mrs. Willett, Eastry 
Parsonage, Sandwich, Kent, 


RGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, BASS SINGER, 

and SCHOOL MASTER, experienced in all capacities, seeks 

early ENGAGEMENT. Life- long connection with Cathedral and 

other Choirs and Schools. Would like Mastership of Choir School or 

a Boys’ School, where musical qualifications could be utilised, 
A. H. A., Exonville, Princess Road, South Norwood, London, S.E. 


Tuesday, Nov. 21. Tuesday, Dec. 19. 




















OR SALE.—Genuine Bargain.—Kirkman Concert 

Grand PIANOFORTE, 7 octave, full trichord, nearly equal to 

new. Original cost, 150 guineas. With full compass set of organ 

pedals by Bryceson, suitable for Concert Hall or Professor, being'so 
little used. 82, Mildmay Park, N. 


+ CHAMBER ORGAN; 





swell, 5 stops ; pedals 














(29); full scale. Solid mahogany case. Hand and foot 

blowers. Offers wanted. A, 177, samen Street, N.W. 

NM USIC_ neatly and accurately COPIED or 
TRANSPOSED. at from 4d. per page. Address, Breve, 10, St. 

Mary- -at- sill, Lendon, E.C 








Third Rdition. piace 
EASY ANTHEM FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
SING UNTO THE LORD, by T. PALMER, 


Mus. Bac. Price 4d. “ Pleasingly written, and up to the 
average of easy anthems.”—Choir. 
London: Nove._o, Ewer and Co, 








DURING THE LAST MONTH. } 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & c,!\ 
OUNOD, CH.—* The Redemption.” A Sacrei| 




































































Trilogy. The English Translation by the Rev. J. Troutsec; 
M.A. The Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged by Berruoy; 
Tours. Folio, cloth gilt (with French and English words), 21s, 
8vo, paper cover, 5s.; paper boards, 6s.; scarlet cloth, 7s. 6d. RHE} 


*OUNOD, CH.—‘* Wedding March” 


(No. 2) igavo 
Dedicated to H.R.H. The Duke of Avzbany, K.G. 


Piano Solo, 


; Duet, 2s.; Organ Solo, 2s. ; 
TID r : ME 
C ADE, NIELS W.—‘“Psyche.” A Dramati Row 
Poem (from the Danish of Losepanz). For Soli, Chorus ani | 
Orchestra, Op.60, The English Version bythe Rev. J. rouse 
M.A. 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
( *AUL, ALFRED R.—‘“ The Holy City.” 4 }PoLO: 
Sacred Cantata. Composed for the Birmingham Musical Fe; }RIGAL 





tival, 1882. Op. 36. 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. | 
AY OLIQUE, BERNHARD.—“ Abraham.” Ap 
4 Oratorio. 8vo, paper cover, 3s.; paper boards, 3s. 6d. ; scarle 


cloth, 5s. 
MITH, ALICE MARY.— 


Ode for Music, by Witt1aM COLLINs. 


““The Passions.” An J 
For Soli, Chorus aad | 


Orchestra. 8vo, 2s. 
EETHOVEN.—The Choral Fantasia. Op. § 
The English Version by NATALIA MACFARREN. 8vVO0, Is. 


RADSHAW, W. F.—‘ Gaspar Becerra.” Can. 
tata. Words by LoNGreLLow. §8vo, Is. 6d. 
EETHOVEN.—The Choral Symphony (Last 
Movement). 8vo, Is. 

HERUBINI.—Fourth Mass in C. String parts, 
6s. 6d. 


UMAH.—The Responses of the Book of Common 60 - 





Prayer, set to music for Church Choirs and Congregations. 2, GAVO 
6 ge empl SIR HERBERT—(in E flat). Te 84NG 
Deum, 9d.; Jubilate and Benedictus, gd. §0UsS 
G) TAMISTREET, A.—Jubilate and Kyrie. 8vo, 3d, SYUV 
» 
LLEN, ALFRED.—“ Abide with me.” Anthem, 
4 8vo, 2d. bs 
ORST, A. W.—* Praise the Lord, O my soul” 1°"? 
Anthem. 8vo, 6d. 


MARTIN, GEORGE C.—Easy Offertory al 


tences, intended chiefly for Parish Choirs. 8vo, 6d. 


a MERS, J.—‘‘And Jesus spake 
Disciples.” Anthem for Trinity Sunday. 8vo, 1s. 
ae hegpean shee TONIC SOL-FA SERIES. 
No, 157. Thou visitest the earthh W.H.Carricorr... 1d. 
158. Fixed in His everlasting seat. HANDEL. oe ue 
159. Turn Thy face from my sins. THomMasAttwoop 1d. 
160. Break forth into joy. J. BARNBYy oss . Wd 


unto His 


EVER, SYDNEY.—‘* Twilight.” Part- song, AUF | 
S.A.T.B. 8vo, 14d. DIEH 
REVOR, CLAUDE.—‘ To Love and Friené- 
ship.” Part-song, T.T.B.B. 8vo, 3d. 








LACY, F. ST. JOHN.—* The Free Lance.” Song, 
for Baritone. Words by E, OxENFORD. 2s, 


— “Summer and Winter.’ Song, for Soprano. 23. 


OWELL, JAMES, BADEN.—« The Soldiers ¢,vc 
Mother.” Song, for weno: Soprano or Contralto. Wit! 


Clarinet obbligato. 1s 6d. 


RIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for the — AN.- 


No. 5. Interlude for Advent. Oxiver KING s 8 














Prelude for Lent. Op. 10. No. 2. THE 
» 6.3 Fantasia on a Theme by Her-- Oxiver KING. 18 
MANN GOETZ. Op. 20 pee, 
~ NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS OF _ - 
Novello, Ewer & Co.'s cite 
No.1. ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIC. }GAVO 
» 2. SACRED MUSIC WITH ENGLISH WORDS. ym 


» 3. MUSIC WITH VOCAL AND ORCHESTRAL | Ty 
PARTS. 


» 4 MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
» 5» SECULAR VOCAL MUSIC. 
» 6 SACRED MUSIC WITH LATIN WORDS. 


Sent gratis and post-free. 
London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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J 1 y 1 > 7 ad ( > PF ERAN j IND. 
No. 2, BavoTTE AND MUSETTE www EDUCATIONAL WOn! 











Piano Soly fi, TRISTESSE. Mélodie .. re + 0/7 PH DULATOR, C r 
. PROMEO AND JULIET (Bellini). lantasia - aa i ' ‘ tice 1 i ! 
Yramatic ROMEO ee aes Nia Nataiiodieanhera: Gn ted on calic 
Shorus anj } aa Re FIN RS ren I 2s, ! t 7 
ROUTBECK BOYTON SME! Fi. A DDITA ' . pr cone 
sloth, 4s. ( SEARMA i ! » J 
4 |POLONAISI . I ; { 
al Fe. FRIGAUDON 
LRAT) NDS A 'T( fc ng al 
r 7 ia bh Dy ‘ ’ T> ik Ji D ‘ ) 4 ) { aa 4 “ 
Ar VICTOR DELACOUR. ‘i: 
d. 5 scarle 
€4:UR JOYEUX. Morceau d lon ase 
yey J OUR, 1 
- horus ani | Morc ¥ 
uvenir bbs zs 
- T T 
Op. 8. yexvET MELODIQUE = OW TO READ IC By J 
), IS. A ~ : T 5 


TYROLIENNE ae oe ‘Tont 
Can qiens A MOL Pensée Musi : ee pl epee id teen and exercises Gi] 





BEPHYRS DE MAI. Caprice Fant 
y (Last 
PAUL LEAUMON 
CAPRICE ESPAGNOL 
Common CON AMORE. Melodie ‘ ; 
ations. 3, GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE ae 3 SE a r p tem to the Staff Notation. Pric 
at). Te 8ANG-FROID. Morce: : _ 
§0US LE BALCON. 


i& parts, 





ste Roig en pia TSIGHTY MUSICAL SENTENC 0 rate 
8vo, 3d, OUVENIR DE SEVILLE. Caprice ... . Z : oF Cc 
r yA TON sry ( ie Er Y te ets ne Mpps xv’ TS T ( 
Anthem. le BAPTISTE CALKIN. I-PEXT BOOK of COUNTERPOINT. by G 
ie | , : ws clear.”— 


OUTH AND AGE, Six Tone Pictures: rs 


y soul.” 4 


. ING i ALICE 

y at Dicasi F.1.S. 
ieadir t A 
is U; ry rf ‘tT i 
ito His D Hil NL ind Lo Oi v sl 
t Re C i 
‘i Price 2s. each, or complete in One Look, 7s. Ce ready 1 
1d | ~ 


yoop 1d, GUSTAV LANGE. Dae eal uakie eare 
t- song, AUF DERBLUMLLALP. Tonbild : a Pv Ba EL). [OvKINS, ; : 

DIE HOCHLANDERIN, Idyile ; : HE CHORAL HANDBOOK, a series of Glee 
IERZBLATTCHEN, ie me | { : ec. 1 yoseven I wei da 
ERINNERUNG AN WIEN. ‘Two Valse-Caprices « 








Friend: 


’ Song, dies of Strauss ; : ss each 4 i Hk APOLLO CLUB, Part-songs and Ch 
te) I T 


Ino. 28 c SILAS. | APOLLO LEAFLETS. Short Part-song 


soldier's G\VOLTEINF MINOR oo. wae oe RHE 
to. With | his 


PAR COPSFORD DICK. 1 Wg leave eir of MUSIC jin the Stalt Notati 





SHE CHIPPENDALE GAVOTTE ...0 «0 fae a : aa ae 
KING. 1s } Sacred and Secular Cantatas, &c., sent grat nd | free to ans 
ieaaie MICHAEL WATSON. Jaddress, st Cunwewan ~ 
LES GARDES FRANCAISES, Gavotte-March , os Invaluable to the Prof r, School Principal, anc pil. 
Sl 8 "S REGISTER. By Jaco 
oes Se ee | Af USIC PUPIL’S REGISTER. By jx 
- MATTHEW PRIOR. |M * roxp, Mus, Docs Oxon. tL. Ms Trin, Coll, Lent 
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1GAVOTTE IN G (Bach). Transcriptio A cay I ar eful little 
VORDS. ADAGIO FROM 16th SYMPHONY (Haydn). ‘Iranseription 3 ox Galoal ata 
LARGHETTO FROM CLARINET QUINTET (Mozart Teacher 





Transcription ... : = Ber: “2 , ; a ~ 
| Novell 





STRAL | 
| hL Musical Training College, z 
; | Lewisham High Road, S.E. (new addres re 
RDS. EDWIN ASH DOWN \ USIC PUPIL’S REGISTER.—tThe Secretary 
. } 4 { South London M I 





lu Training ¢ ew be hapj 

f Dr. BRADFORD'S HANDBOOK 
1d SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, t 
record in his t ic eachit 


} (Lars ASHDOWN & PARRY), Leas eesti 
for PUPIL 
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WORARVEST ANTHEMS & HYMNS.[A‘EY, AW 25, BABYS! ANTHEM 




















A ELBE RT LOWE’ 
4 HOLY IS THE SI 


Harvest Festivals. (¢ 





éd. NEW TUNE tor 
“phe i “ Ve plough t! 2 fields,” 











é died 
TWELVE HYMNS WITH TUNES RV gl 


i: HARVEST THANKSGIVING MARCH 


a — nee Perec FOR THE ORGAN 
SELECTED FROM THE HYMNARY. i 














PRICE ONE PENNY. J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 
_—_—_— One § cS 
( \.. Sing tot I J. Bar Lon C 
0! —_— ee ee 
Fe O OUR HARVI HOM] Glee, for 
* o™ Br By rC 
EF N rea § Editior 
mera ; rE EN 7 + MPIIoE 
THOR I £ FLIINES Ot: LHe 
Py FOU N 
4 I H b 
: EDWARD OXENFORD 
bef see . 
: NEW ANTHEM FOR HARVEST : . te . 
ony Y WErorT ‘TI RT fe Es SEU SH "OU St 
HOU VISITEST THE» EARTH jot. MM 
Cat c , to whose c 
th Or J. BAPTISTE CALKIN it 
a (Op. 103) 
Octavo, price 4d, a a a a a 
ae. ndon: NovELLo, EwWsrR and Co, 5. tthe ‘ ‘ VAL ETTING 
€ t FOR HARVEST. 





Grae) ra VWACXMIDIOVUP & YEE Wappen 
THE JUBILEE CANTATA MAGNIFICAT & NUNC DIMETTIS 
i Gt Z |e J } EsEs ks Java 2 Ee SET TO } IN THE KE} FB 
(HARVEST CANTATA) J. T. MU 
ROR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, & ORCHESTRA _ Price § 





a 4 COMPOSED BY . The 1 11 pt =. 
} ; . choristers i 
: On C. M. VON W EBER. 1 Ce 





¢ ¢ Op . 




































d and the Pianoforte Accompaniment revised, by Esnrni . { 
Tr ds translated Saas tas armies Vombies ob Wei als by j iOS fe iT j 
. TROUTBECK, MA. AX > AVLLO L Re 
"Octavo, .; Full Score, 215 stral Parts, 15s. No. 
d London: NoveELLo, 0, Ey id Co. ’, n 
ARVE ST ANTHEMS, aaa SmirH. Price 1 
Seve fe O ; 
rd ' »N 
hanks.” by Her Oliver n I 
) 
London: Nov: and Co 7: I ptism, 
j E Post- free fre om the Composer, 25, Ang el Hill, St. E We edding, (c) B A. a 
—— ede sttbalstac cle ea Voluntary for Christn astide I 0 
T ; RVEST ANI 9. Voluntary I oO 
GIVE THANKS U NTO. THE LORD. Full ]10. Short Volu o 6 
#7 easy Anthem for Harvest, by E. A. Sypennam. Price 3d. | 11 Short Volunt by 
“Can be heartily recommended.”—Musica 12. Postlude in C Minor — - 
It is likely to become a general fav ourite Time: 13. Concluding Voluntary re 





London: NoveLLo, Ewer London: Nove..Lo, Ewer and 
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1E FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY: 





UPPLEMENT 1 » CON INING 37 TUNES 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION 
The complete 
N Li cl 
I Cl I 
11. Smail edition 
12. Tonic Sol- 3 
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